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Meetings of Societies. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Academy,1044 Beacon Street. Wednesday, January 13, 1892. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Annual Meeting, Wednesday, January 13, at 3.30 p. m., at the 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. 

BO8STONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, January 12. 

Boston ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 6 Hamilton Place. 

BoeTOoN CAMERA CLUB. ™ Bromfield Street. Informal Ex- 
hibition of the Photographic Work of Members; open to Jauu- 
ary 16, inclusive. 

BosTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. American House. 
Monday, January 18, 1892, at 7.30 p. m. Municipal Government 
with especial reference to Public Works: Robert Moore of St. 
Louis. 

BosToN SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural 
Building, Boylston Street. Wednesday, January 20, 1892. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 
day, January 12, 1892. 

CHANNING HALL LECTURES. 
January 11, 1892, at 3 p. m. 
Treat Paine. 

GENERAL THECLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
Open from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, January 14, 1892. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. January 9;The System of Irrigation in 
the Nile Mee f by John E. Russell, late Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture. January 16, The New Orcharding, by T. 
H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt. ’ 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. Copley Square. 
trating the Technical Methods of the 
to March 6. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Wednesday, February 3, 1892. 

NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
of Technology. January 19, 1892; The Making of Artificial Rain. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday 
January 14,1892. Photo-Mechanical Processes, by 8S. R. Koehler. 


Hall) of the 


History 
Tues- 


25 Beacon Street. 


’ Monday, 
Tenement; House Reform: 


30 Tremont Street. 


Exhibition illus- 
teproductive Arts; open 


Robert 


f 


| TO-DAY. 


The annual meeting of the Legislature this year is 
| distinguished by an address from the Governor—or 
jannual message as it is sometimes erroneously called— 
which is something of an innovation upon the customs 
and traditions. Instead of making himself the mouth- 
| piece of the several executive departments of the govern- 
| ment, to convey to the Legislature their reports, requests 
}and recommendations, speaking to the assembled sena- 
tors and representatives in statistics, figures and esti- 
mates, Governor Russell gave a treatise on the principles 
of our system of government as applied to the condi- 
tion of our government to-day. This, moreover, was 
not a merely theoretical essay, but a closely practical 
application of the philosophy of government to the facts 
as thev are found in our executive departments. The 
Governor showed where we have outgrown the original 
limits of the system, and where the system, through its 
illogical development, has outgrown the real necessities 
of the state. And then he pointed out the spots where 
change is needed. It is a very statesmanlike address, 
and it shows our young Governor to be a very clear- 
sighted man. Even those who cannot agree with him at 
every puint in the reforms which he indicates will recog- 
nize this fact. 





The letter from ex-President Hayes to Dr. Hale, ask- 
ing to be put down forone of the new scholarships at 
the Hampton Institute, which we publish on another 
page, is a notable illustration of the wide extent of 
interest in the noble work of Gen. Armstrong. Our 
people here in Boston have responded generous'y to the 
made in behalf of this institution, and Gen. 
Armstrong has every reason to feel that the health and 
strength which he has sacrificed in this work have not 
It is much that ex-President Hayes 
savs in declaring that ‘‘Gen. Armstrong 
Lincoln in effective work for the negro.” 


appeal 


been spent in vain. 


stands next to 


The daily journals announce the fact that the New 
York Sun has withdrawn from the Associated Press com- 


bination and gives its force to a rival syndicate for 
news. Every such announcement should be noticed by 


the public. Practically, the news which we read every 
morning is such as it pleases these syndicates to give us. 
They are, and cannot help themselves, largely under the 
control of the great corporations. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for instance, has a control over the 
furnishing of news to the daily press which makes it 
almost impossible for these newspapers to present fair- 
ly such questions, for instance, as that which Mr. Wuana- 


maker is proposing with regard to a government tele- 
graph. Every intelligent person should bear in mind 


this tyranny, which is almost necessary under the present 
arrangements of Generally speaking, the 
weekly journals and the monthly journals, which are not 
dependent on the great telegraph lines, treat Mr. Wana- 
maker’s and similar proposals with much more freedom 
that does the daily press. 


commerce 


It is not considered good form, among people who 
keep their promises, when a Lowell lecturer, who has 
announced one subject on the back of his ticket, tells his 
audience, with a grim smile, that heis going to lecture 
|}upon another. If a man goes to Huntington Hall to hear 
|a certain lecture, and has been told that he shall hear it, 
| he has.some rights. 





On the thirteenth page of this number of THE Com- 
| MONWEALTH we print a story written by that wonderful 
child, Helen Keller. It was written as a birthday token 
for Mr. Anagnos, and published first in The Mentor, 








FIVE CENTS 
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imagination, may exist for achild who lives in total 
darkness, and in this command of language, and even 
literary style, by a child of eleven years who cannot 
remember ever having heard speech, and is less than 
five years old in the use of words, are hints of wondrous 
possibilities for those who are hindered by only one of 
these impedimeuts to progress. 


The revenue steamer Gallatin, which went to pieces 
on a reef off Manchester in the thick storm of Wednes- 
day, has done humane duty for fifteen years past along 


the Massachusetts coast. Early in November of each 
year the commander of this vessel receives sailing 


orders from the Secretary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, directing him to patrol the coast continuously until 
the following April; to keep near the shore in order to 
be on hand if needed by vessels in danger; to be con- 
stantly moving, going into port only when needing coal 
or wateror provisions. This means very hard service, 
but the sturdy seamen of the Revenue Marine perform it 
bravely and efficiently. The Gallatin has broken im- 
prisoned vessels out of the ice, carried help to those in 
danger, piloted such as it found astray, towed into port 
those that it found disabled—acted, in short, the part of 
a sea-faring Good Samaritan, for all these years. Many 
millions of property and hundreds of lives have been 
saved by this vessel and its officers. They were engaged 
in this service when the wreck occurred. The first duty 
of the government is to replace this vessel for service om 
the Massachusetts coast during the rest of the stormy 
season. 

Good-natured people are used to requests for their 
autographs from boys and girls who are making collec- 
tions. Mr. H. A. Lorberg of Portsmouth, Ohio, now 
goes beyond that request, and sends a printed invitation 
to ‘prominent people of all walks of life’ to know ‘if 
you would kindly send me acabinet photograph of yours, 
with your autograph attached.’ 
so much as send stamps by 


Mr. Lorberg does not 
which this cabinet photo- 
graph is to be forwarded to him. It 1s evident that the 
honor of contributing to the collection is to be the remu- 
neration of the photographer. 

4 


Mr. Edward Bellamy opens the second volume of his 
paper with the aspiration: ‘*Wehope and have faith that 
The New Nation is going to outlast the old one.” May 
they both have a long life, is the response of Tur Com- 
MONWEALTH. While we may not agree with everything 
that Mr. Bellamy says in his paper, we recognize the 
fact that he says it very well indeed. 

We now have the official estimate of last year’s crop 
of cereals in the United States, and it is seen to bea big 
one. The aggregates are as follows: Corn—Area, 
76,204,515 acres, product, 2,060,154,000 bushels; yalue, 
$836,439,228. Wheat—Area, 39,916,897 acres; product, 
611,789,000 bushels; value, $513,472,711. Oats—Area, 
25,581,861 acres; product, 736,394,000 bushels; value, 
$232,312,267. The aggregate of all cereals is the largest 
yet prg@duced, and will supply 54 to 55 bushels for every 
man, woman and child in the countrv. No wonder we 
can afford to send food to the starving of other lands. 

The January business meeting of the New England 
Women’s Press Association took place Wednesday after- 
noon, with Alice Stone Blackwell as presiding officer and 
Katherine S. Parks as secretary. The following officers 
for 1892 were elected: President, Mrs. Estelle M. H. 
Merrill; first vice-president, Miss Belle G. Armstrong; 
second vice-president, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; re- 


| cording secretary, Miss Katherine S. Parks; correspond- 


|ing secretary, Mrs. E. G. Sutherland; 


a monthly magazine conducted by the Alumni Associa- | 


tion of the Perkins 
January number of whieh we take it. 
Mentor say of this little story and its author: 
eleven years old. She has been totally deaf and blind 
from infancy, and it is not yet five years since her 
earliest knowledge of language came to her through the 
manual alphabet. In the revelation which this story 


Institution for the Blind, from the | 
The editors of The | 
Helen is 


treasurer, Miss 
Ellen M. Winslow ; auditor, Miss Floretta Vining; execu- 
tive committee, Miss Katherine E. Conway, Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride, Mrs. Elizaheth M. Gosse. 


They say that the tar and. gravel which was laid on 
Tremont Street last spring, to the admiration of thous- 
ands of assisting loafers, has nearly all worn off, leaving 


| the block pavement as if there had never been any tar. 


| Contains of a world of beauty which, through the power of | We were told at the time that it was to last forever. 
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TH bE GO M M O N W E A wy H _| gratitude which the people of Boston owe to this quiet | 


clergyman, for the time, the study, and the resolation | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1862. 
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THE PUBLIC DUTY OF A PRIVATE CITIZEN. 





Inthe last number of Book News, in a sketch of 
Phillips Brooks's life, Mr. Gillam, the intelligent editor, 
quotes a letter from one of the bishop’s brothers, who 
says: ‘A clergyman’s life, although so public a one, is 
also peculiarly a retired life, made up of infinite small 
efforts, but with very few prominent or striking ones 
for the world to see.” 

This remark of Mr. Brooks seems to me very impor- 
tant. Nothing has been more curious to me than to see 
how ignorant, on the whole, mankind at large is as to the 
work done by the leading men, particularly in our large 
cities, who have the good fortune to be in the Christian 
ministry. And after they have died, when their diaries 
and letters arc placed in the hands of an intelligent edi- 
tor, he finds it difficult to explain, even to friends, per- 
haps to admirers of his subject, what was the secret of 
the power which he held. 

I speak almost sensitively on this subject, because 
it was my pleasure to prepare as well as I could, two 
years ago, a life of Dr. Freeman Clarke. I was painful- 
ly conscious all the time that we were putting in print 
what was hardly even a dead skeleton of a vigorous, 
manly life, crowded full of action and thooght and sen- 
timent. It seemed as if the very best escaped us, in the 
effort at condensation which seems necessary in bringing 
such a memoir before the public. To speak simply 
mathematically, here was a crowded life of fifty years, 
in which James Freeman Clarke had dons the duty next 
his hand, with even more energy than he demanded 
when, in his first sermon, he dwelt upon this central ne- 
ceasity. In this life there were a thousand separate 
days, each one of which could have been wrought into a 
romance as long as the book which was to contain the 
account of them all; and the unfortunate biographer 
was expected, as he might, to make clear to all bis readers 
what was the energy, vitality, and success of a life of 
which the precise distinction was that it was so crowded 
with detail which it was simply impossible to describe. 

None the less it is due to the truth of history and to 
the memory of men who have rendered so distinguished 
service, that somebody should make the effort, when a 
great clergyman dies, to put onrecord some account of 
the work which ke has done. And I am tempted to say 
this in this place because Mr. Arthur Ellis, with loyal, 
filial devotion, has now published, in an elegant volume, 
a memoir of his father, who forso many years was the 
minister of the First Church in this city. It speaks well 
for the Congregational order that, in the difficult matter 
of the choice of its ministers, the First Church in Boston 
should have succeeded in putting such a man in the lead- 
ing position among the Boston clergy for a generation. 
Andif anybody has any doubt as to the importance of 
sucha positionin our time, that doubt will certainly be 
removed if be can form any real idea of the work which 
this man did in those years. He was the minister of the 
First Church exactly thirty-three years. 


It would be difficult to say how large is the debt of 


which, for seven years, he gave to his duties as a leader 
in the education of the town. 

In just such ways as this he was attaining the knowl- 
edge of the real conditions of Boston, such as perhaps 
no other man in Boston could claim. His intimate touch 
with the poorest people in Boston, while he was in daily 
social intercourse with those of the largest wealth and 
the most fortunate opportunities, enabled him to do 
something which had never been done witb such effi- 
ciency before. He was able to carry on in his charch 
what was called a mission school, calling in five hun- 
dred children from all parts of Boston, and in many 
cases from the most unpromising social circumstances, 
for their better education, not simply in the dogmas of 
religion, but in methods of life, so that the children who 
had gone through that school should be better able, in 
physical and intellectual force, to face life than they 
could have been if they had not had its advantages. 
Thisis, of course, the aim of every person who en- 
gages in enterprises for the elevation of the poor, but 
the success attained in the Sunday-schools established 
by Dr. Ellis in the First Church and by Dr. Clarke in 
the Church of the Disciples has given a stimulus, ase it 
has given practical suggestions and instruction, to every- 
body who has had such enterprises In hand. The day 
Dr. Ellis died he was personally mourned by as many 
persons who had started in life in Bostou with the very 
slightest advantages, as by persons who belonged to 
what are called the highest social grades, in which nat- 
urally, from his birth, from his position and from his 
education, he might have been said to belong 
The third achievement of his to which [ like to call 
attention is the sympathetic assistance in the establish- 
ment of the great system of the Associated Charities. 
All the Boston world knows that we owe the initiative in 
this system to Mrs. Annie Fields, the wife of our dis- 
tinguished townsman, Mr. James T. Fields. From the 
very beginning, she was able to take counsel with her 
friend and neighbor, Dr. Ellis. He had himself, I think, 
served on the board of overseers of the poor; he was 
personally conversant with ‘out-door relief’ in every one 
ofits Protein forms; I doubt if there were a single 
meeting for the arrangements which have worked so well 
inthe Associated Charities, at which Dr. Ellis was not 
present. I think [ may speak for everybody interested 
in that movement, whea I say that his counsel was of the 
utmost importance, and that to that quiet, practical wis- 
dom of his, the fruit of twenty years’ careful hand-to- 
hand study of the subject here, we owe very largely the 
signal success which this organization has earned. 

Such a man as this dies, with the mox feeling that 
he has only done his duty. And that is But when 
that duty involves a dist.nct and visible raising of the 
education of the city of Boston, when it involves a solu- 
tion of the most difficult problem in the administration 
of an ancient church, and agaia when it involves the 
concrete and visible plan of an active and comprehen- 
sive charity, the min who studies such a life begins to 
understand how large may be the public duty of a pri- 
vate citizen. 

Epwarp E. Has. 


ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


There seems to be a prevailing impression that those 














If Mr. Ellis cannot attempt the details which one | who look on the bright side of things which relate to eur 


would wish in a volume of three hundred pages, far less 
can I in a weekly newspaper. But there are three points 
in Dr. Ellis’s life to which I would like to call the atten- 
tion of educated young men, doubting what may be the 


service which they can render in the profession which | 


Dr. Ellis chose as his own. 


| social life in the older communities are indebted to their 
| own cheerful temperaments for the views they take, and 
that those who believe the world is steadily growing 
worse have the ‘hard facts’ to support their opinions. 
The eagerness with which the latter class grasped at the 
article by Mr. W. P. Andrews in the October Forum, on 


He came to Boston’in May, 1853. He made it under-| the increase of crime in Massachusetts, shows how 


stood at once, and that without any flourish of trumpets, 
that he was not a lecturer to a private religious club, but 
that he regarded himself as responsible for the moral and 
religious life of Boston. Taking this point of view, he 
accepted at once a position in the very difficult work of 


ready they are to believe the worse side of the story. 
The number of persons is surprisingly large who said, 
after reading Mr. Andrews’s article, ‘‘He has expressed 
my sentiments exactly. We are making criminals by 
treating them too well. Punish the prisoner, and yor 


the committee which had in charge the primary schools | will have less crime.” 


of Boston. By a curious archaism, this committee was 


But it appears that Mr. Andrews was doubly at fault. 





at that time quite independent of the school committee | There has been no such increase of crime as he aileged, 


proper. The duty in it was no ornamental matter, and 
Mr. Ellis brought to it the training which he had had in 
similar positions in Northampton. In the next year, 1855 


and there is abundant evidence to contradict his inference 
that the improvement of prison methods has tended to 
,| make more criminals. In our issue of last week we made 


thanks largely to Dr. Lothrop’s suggestions, the primary | liberal quotations from the article of Mr. Warren F. Spald- 
schools were placed under the direction of the general | ing in the January Forum, showing a remarkable decrease 
school committee. Mr. Ellis was at once chosen upon)! in the more serious offences, against the person andagainst 


that committee, and he :emained in that charge for seven 
years. 


property, in spite of the demoralization following the 
war and in spite of an enormous immigration of people 


At that time the committee was a very large one, and | reared without the advantages, inspirations and re- 
there were none too many people uponit who chose to take | straints of our civilization. 


the responsibility of their position. A man like him, who | 


had convictions and had the courage of his convictions, 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance 
of the fact stated by Mr. Spalding, who is an expert in 


became, from the nature of the case, a leader. The su- | statistics of crime, that there were actually fewer com- 
perintendent of schools, appointed for the first time | mitments for the leading offences against the person and 
while Dr. Ellis was in office, rested upon a few such | against property in 1890 than there were in 1858, though 
leaders in the committee, and when there was a manlike | the population has nearly doubled in the intervening 


Dr. Ellis in charge, he did not rest upon him jn vain 


.' period. The lives and the property of the people of 


| Massachusetts are in less danger to-day than they were 
| thirty years ago. 
This is more noticeable when it is “remembered that 


| our facilities for detecting and punishing crime are bet- 


ter than they were years ago, and that a larger pro- 
portion of the offenders are punished now than in former 
days. This has a two-fold effect. By increasing the 
number of convictions, the number of prisoners is in- 
creased, while at the same time the greater certainty of 
arrest andconviction deters from crime and decreases 
the prison population. Though,there are more conyic- 
tions in proportion to the number of crimes committed 
than there used to be, the number of prisoners in con- 
finement in Massachusetts, for offences against the per- 
son or against property, is less than one for each thou- 
sand of the population, including those who have com- 
mitted petty larcenies and petty assaults. 

The record is one to be proud of; but, having re- 
duced the number to one in a thousand, the next thing 
to do is to prevent than one from committing crime, or 
toreform him. 





A PRESENT POSTERITY. 


Lord Beaconsfield, or some other man as bright as he, 
says of a foreign nation that it is a present posterity, 
meaning that its criticisms onliterature or events are like 
those which it is supposed posterity will form. We have, 
however, the convenience of being able to know what 
they are, if we will only read the foreign journals. A 
good illustration, then, of what posterity will know of 
the present is the following account, which isthe narra- 
tive which the London Times gives of the Russell Sage 
incident : 

A terrible event took place in New York on Friday. Shortly 
after noon a man pamed H.T. Wilson entered the office of Mr 
Russel Sage and asked for an interview. As soon as the clerk re- 
tired, the man coolly presented a demand for $1,200,000, saying, 
“We want it immediately; we have gota lot of dynamite in this 
bag, and if we don’t get the money we will blow up the building.” 
Mr. Sage refused. “Then we can’t have it?” the man asked. 
Mr. Sage shook his head. The fellow thereupon opened a bag 
which he carried and fired a revolver into it, exclaiming, “Well, 
here goes.” A terrific explosion immediately followed. A female 
typewriter, at work in an adjourning room, was literally blown to 
pieces, and atelegraph operator was fatally wounded. The 
author of the outrage likewise perished ; so did a business man who 
had justcomein. Eight or ten other persons were injured. Mr. 
Russell Sage seems to have had a miraculous escape. He was 
almost unconscious, his clothes were torn, and blood was flowing 
from his head and face, but his injuries were found not to be 
dangerous. Itseems certain that the man who caused the ex- 
sion was really named Wilson. Ue was an escaped lunatic, known 
to be possesssd bya homicidal mania. The dead numver three 
and the injured six, two of whom are beyond hope of recovery. 

It will be observed that every single statement of fact 
in this narrative is untrue. The man was not named 
Wilson. He did net opena bag. He did not fire a re- 
volver into it. He did not say, ‘‘Well, here goes.” The 
female typewriter was not blown to pieces. No telegraph 
operator was fatally wounded. There was no business 
man who had just come in. The particular statement 
which ‘‘seems certain” is entirely untrue. The final state- 
ment is also entirely untrue. 

This is the sort of narrative by which Europe forms 
its opinion of America. It is well to add that America 
forms its opinion of Europe from similar narratives. It 
is possible that the reproduction of them in the countries 
described may have some slight effect upon the writers 
for the press. If occasionaily one of these purveyors of 
news would ask himself whether he writes to te!l the 
truth or for the sake of selling the particular journal for 
which he is acting, something might be gained, for a 
present posterity and for history. 


Calendar for 1892. 
Jan. 9. Henry P. Kidder’s rule—‘‘It is often easier to 
accomplish a great thing than a little one.” 
Jan. 10. Dr. Bellows’s rale—*You cannot launch 
your ship when you have only built the forecastle.” 


Jan. 11. Dr. Bellows’s rule again—‘In appointing a 
man to office, it is much more important to consider the 
things he has done than the things he has not done.” 


Jan. 12. Mr. Perkins’s rale—*You want to be at your 
office every day half an hour before people begin to come 
tag 


Jan. 13. The Chief's rule—‘‘See every day some one 


whom you know to be your superior in some important 
matter.” 


Jan. 14. The lawyer's rule—‘‘Stand by what has been 
decided.” 


This is the same as Napoleon's rule—"If you set out 
to take Vienna, take Vienna.” 

JaN. 15. Nobody’s rule in particular—‘‘Caucuses are 
important in quickening public opinion; but no executive 
matter can be carried on by a caucus.” 





I met Mr. Standers yesterday, and we were speaking 
of the new life of Fulton. He told me that there is an 
original portrait of Ben Franklin by Fulton, who was 
originally a portrajt painter, still preserved by a gen |e. 

| man in Malden, 
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TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN, 
HISTORY OF THE CLUBS WITH THE FOUR MOTTOES. 


Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 

Lend a hand. 


On the fourteenth of December, the central soviety 
of the ‘Ten Times One Clubs’—which have now existed 
for twenty years—was formally incorporated under the 
law of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Hale, the President, gave this sketch of the 
history of these clubs: 

The four mottoes, which are the constitution of every 
Ten Times One Club, were first published inthe year 
1871. Thefirst of these clubs of which we have any 
report was formed in the city of New York, some time 
in June of that year, by Miss Ella E. Russell, in a mis- 
sion school where she had a class of boys between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen. These boys were organ- 
ized as ‘the Harry Wadsworth Helpers.’ 

The story ‘Ten Times One is Ten’ was published in 
the firsteight nnmbers of the magazine [called ‘Old and 
New.’ The first chapter is the first article in the first 
number. The ‘four mottoes,’ as we call them, were 
first printed in that story, but I had stated them, sub- 
stantially in that form, in a course of Lowell Lectures 
delivered in the winter of 1870-71 in Boston. The 
lectures were on ‘The Divine Method of Human Life.* 

The ten persons nearest me inthe work of life at that 
time, both in the preparation of those lectures and in the 
conduct of the magazine, were my brother, Nathan 
Hale, the assistant editor of that magazine; John 
Williams, wy assistant in the ministry of the South Con- 
gregational Church; Henry P. Kidder, the superintendent 
of its Sunday-school; Benjamin Kimball; and Edward 
Greenleaf, the son of the ‘Harry Wadsworth’ of the story; 
my wife, Emily P. Hale; my daughter, Ellen D. Hale; Miss 
Carrie L. Tallant,my assistant in the churchcharities; Miss 
Helen Kimball; and Miss Martha H. Brooks. Mr. Kim- 
ball, Mr. Greenleaf, Miss Kimball and Miss Brooks were 
teachers in our Sunday-school. I have always been 
proud to call these friends the ‘original ten’ of the 
story, meaning by this that they were the ten persons 
consulted from point to point as it went on and sym- 
pathizing with its development. Doubtless I was so 


fortunate as to have other friends as near, but these are 


the ten persoos most interested in the success of that 
story. 
So soon as the story was published as a whole, I 


began to receive letters and newspapers from different 
persons who expressed their int+rest in it and their wish 
to co-operate with any ove who, in such 
willing to make Faith and Hop: and Love the centre of 
life. We have beea in the habit, In our office, of speak- 
ing of the ‘first ten,’ meaning by those words these 
people ata distance who showed such sympathy and 
interest. Among these are to be named Rev. Loammi G. 
Ware, who died last year in Burlington; Mrs. Helen 
Hunt, who was an enthusiastic correspondent until her 
death; Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, who was then twenty- 
one years old, and signed him-elf ‘‘a young man in dry- 
goods;”" Mr. Charles A. Woodbury of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, who is now at the head of the Unity Club in 
Oakland, California; Mrs. Winthrop Johnson, 
of Staten Island; Mr. Edward Tompkins, well remem- 
bered in California. 

But none of us of the ‘original ten’ had any thought 
of areal visible organization of such clubs. The book 
had been written. at the suggestion of Mr. Benjamin 
Kimball and Dr. Wayland, simply to illustrate the prin- 
ciple of the stealy enlargement of life which follows 
where a true man truly lives; and the mechanism of 
supposed clubs had been introduced merely by way of 
illustration. From month to month, from year to year, 
we would hear of the formation of clubs in different 
parts of the world, but no one thought of putting them 
in mutual correspondence, and we regarded these sim- 
ply as pleasant indications of the trnth of the great 
principle involved. 

Miss Mary A. Lathbury, bowever, distinguished then 
as now as one of the first of our hymn-writers, con- 
ceived the idea of organizinz, on the basis of the four 
mottwoes, the ‘Look-Up Legion,’ among the children of 
the Methodist Sunday-schools. The first member of the 
Look-Up Legion was Lloyd Armstrong, a lad in Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, who joined the Legion, in answer to 
an appeal, in 1874. So many Legions were formed that, 
in 1879, Miss Lathbury called a general convention of 
them at Chautauqua. And this is, so far as we know, 
the first gathering of Lend a Hand Clubs which was ever 
held. 

For many years, the Look-Up Legion met annually at 
Chautauqua, at Ocean Grove, at Framingham, and at 
Island Park. Miss Lathbury adopted the Maltese cross 
with asun behind it as its badge. More than a thou- 
sand clubs were formed under its organization, and it 
numbered at one time, as was supposed, forty thousand 
members. 

At one of these meetings, at Chautauqua, in July, 
1881, It was determined to publish a monthly circular, in 
which elubs should correspond with each other; and 


fashion, was 


Laura 


and 1883, under the direction of the Welcome and 
Correspondence Club of the South Congregational 
Charch. 

Meanwhile, in different parts of the world, persons 
who were interested in the Look-Up Legion, or in the 
four mottoes, or in the general training of young people 
| to] work of public spirit, were forming clubs of various 
|}mames, which corresponded with the larger central 
| organizations. The ‘circulars’ were discontinued at the 
end of the year 1883, but the evident necessity of some 
|means of communication between different societies 
| taking in hand such work led to the establishment of the 
|journal called Lend a Hand, of which the first number 
| was issued in the autumn of 1885. It was intended that 
|it should be published in the city of New York, under the 
charge of Mr. Douglas, and all the arrangements had 
been made for his undertaking it, when his sudden death 
prevented. It seemed, however, too late to give up the 
plan of the journal, and the first number was issued in 
Boston, under my care. It was almost an accident that 
[ assumed this charge, but I have continued it from that 
time to this. That journal, bowever, has become less 
and less an organ of our clubs, and two years since we 
began the publication of The Lookout, a special maga- 
zine for the young people connected with our clubs, 
which has been continued to this time. 

In the year 1884, at a meeting of some friends of the 
clubs in Plainfield, New Jersey, I was chosen president 
of the central organization, Dr. Hurlbut of New York 
was chosen vice-president, and Mrs. Dickinson was 
chosen secretary. Similar meetings have been held from 
that time in Anniversary Week in Boston. At the last 
meeting I was chosen president, Dr. Hurlbut was chosen 
vice-president, Mrs. Bernard Whitman was chosen secre- 
tary, and Mr. Edward H. Greenleaf treasurer. 

The largest separate clubs or orders which have as- 
sumed the four mottoes, and are tobe spoken of in con 
nection with them, are the ‘Look-Up Legion,’ the ‘King’s 
Daughters,’ and the ‘Commercial Temperance League.’ 
Each of these bodies has its own organization, the ‘King’s 
Daughters’ publishes its own magazine, and they are 
able to carry on their affairs without suggestions or 
assistance from our central committee. The ‘Look-Up 
Legion’ can hardly be said to exist now inthe Methodist 
church. Most of its clubs are known under the name of 
the Epworth League. I think, however, that they still retain 
the fuur mottoes, and we always flod them glad to cor- 
respond with our societies. We have similar friendly 
relationships with what is known in England as the 
Ministering Children’s League, founded by the Countess 
of Meath. Beside these organizations, in the different 
churches and towns of different nations—mostly, how- 
ever, in the United States—there are several hundred 
‘tens,’ clubs, Jedprs, or leagues, of various names, of 
men, women «yd children, which correspond with the 
central committee which has been thus described. This 
correspondence has been largely in the hands of Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman since she haz acted as secretary of 
that committee. This committee has made and sold the 
crosses which are the badge of the various societies, it 
has issued The Lookout magazine, it has made prepara- 
tions for a song-book for the clubs, it has published 
various forms of ritual for their meetings, and, in 
genera), it has notified them of charities or other en- 
deavors in public spirit which have been supposed to be 
of interest to persons organized under our name. 

For the last two years, a body of directors has been 
appointed at the annual meeting, who have met monthly 
at the office of Lend a Hand, todetermine what subjects 
should thus be submitted to the clubs, and to make the 
arrangements for what may be called its central action in 
public spirit orin charity. The report of last June 
showed that $1,601 had passed through the central office 
for the various enterprises, nineteen in number, which 
had thus been overseen by these directors, This expendi- 
ture merely denotes that of the central board. 
penditure of the different clubs in their separate work is, 
of course, vastly larger. 

It is now proposed that the publication of the maga- 
zine Lend a Hand shall be carried on by a business 
corporation of persons interested in the Associated 
Charities, in the Indian Associations, and in other large 
schemes of philanthropy. It is impossible to ask that 
corporation to assume the special oversight of the corre- 
spondence and charities of Ten Times One. I have 
therefore asked ten gentlemen and ladies—some of them 








the absent members of that number—to meet for the 
) purpose of forming a corporation under the laws of this 
state, which may take in hand the duties of the central 


committee. That society may be said to have existed | 
since the meeting of 1881 at Chautauqua, but it has had no | 
Iam myself desirous that, in the | 


| legal status until now. 
event of my death, the activities and correspondence of 


| 


the central office may go forward so long as they shall 


seem of use. For this purpose, 
corporation seems desirable. 
need much machinery. 
| machinery already in action very largely. YetIdo think 
that the announcement to those who have befriended us 
| will interest them, will quicken our action, and probably 
| enlarge the sphere, as it will enlarge the ability, of our 


the formation of a 


these circulars were published through the years 1882 | work. 


wwe 


The ex-| 


members of the ‘original ten’ and others representing | 


I do not see that it will | 
I should think it could adopt the | 


WHO KNOWS? > 


From the French of Guy de Maupassant. 





TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! At last, then, I am going 
to write down what happened to me. But how can I? 
How dare I? Itis a thing so strange, so inexplicable, 
so impossible to be understood, so mad. If I were not 
sure of what I have seen—sure that there is not in my 
reasoning any error; any fault in my premises; any 
broken link in the chain of my observations— I should 
believe myself to be the victim of a simple hallucina- 
tion, the sport of a strange vision. 

After all, who knows? 

To-day I am living in an asylum for the insane; but 
I came here of my own free will, throvgh prudence, 
through fear. One other alone knows my story; it is 
the physician here. [ am going to write it. I do not 
know why. Perhaps to ease my mind, for I feel the 
story resting upon me like an unbearable nightmare. 

Here it is, then: 

I always was a solitary, adreamer, a sort of lonely 
philosopher, wishing well to every one, content with 
little, without bitterness against my fellow-men and with- 
out discontent toward Heaven. 

I always lived alone because of a sort of trouble 
which affected me in the presence of others. How shall 
[explain this? I cannot explain it. I do not refuse to 
see people, to talk with them, to dine with my friends, 
but for a long time past when I have felt them close to 
me, even the most familiar and agreeable, they bored 
me, they made me weary, they took away my strength, 
and I experienced a growing desire for them 
away or to go away myself, to be alone. 

This desire was more than a wish, it was an irresist- 
ible necessity; and if the presence of people about me 
continued, if I was obliged not only to hear their con- 
versation but to listen to what they had to say fora 
long time, there would have happened to me without a 
doubt some accident. What sort of an accident? Ah! 
who knows? Perhapsa simple fainting fit. 
likely. 

I want so much to be alone that [ cannot even bear 
the presence of other people sleeping under my roof. I 
cannot live in Paris, because there I die every minute. 
I suffer mentally and I eam hurt in my body and my 
nerves by that immense crowd which swarms, which 
lives all around me, even when it is asleep. Ah! the 
sleep of others is to me even less endurable than their 
speech; and I can never find rest when I know, when I 
feel, tbat behind a wall there are existences interrupted 
by these regularly recurring eclipses of the reason. 

Why am I thus? Who knows? The cause, perhaps, 
is very simple. I am very quickly tired of anything 
that happens outside of myself; and there are many 
people who feel just as I do about this. 

All human beings are diviced into two classes. Those 
who have need of other people, whom other people 
entertain, amuse} and give rest to, and whom solitude 
troubles, exhausts and depresses, just as one feels when 
climbing a vast glacier or when crossing a desert; and 
the -other kind who are weary and troubled and 
oppressed when in society, while solitude calms them 
and bathes them with repose in the freedom of their 
thoughts and fancies. 

In fact, here is a psychic phenomenon. Some are 
made so that they prefer to live outside of themselves; 
others are made to live within themselves. As for my- 
self, my care for outside things is very slight and 
quickly exhausted, and when I arrive at its limit [ then 
feel in all my body and in all my mind an unbearable 
illness. 

The result of this is that [ attach myself to and am 
very much attracted by inanimate objects which hold 
for me the place of living beings, and that my house is— 
or rather was—a world where I lived a life solitary and 
activejn the midst of things—the furniture, the familiar 
knicknacks—as sympathetic in my eyes as the faces of 
friends. I had filled my house little by little; I had 
arranged it in order; and there within it IE felt contented 
and happy asin the arms of an affectionate wife whose 
familiar caress has become a calm and sweet need. 

I had this house built in the midst of a beautiful 
garden which separated it from the highways, just out- 
side the gates of a city where I could find on occasion 
the resources of society of which I felt now and thena 
desire. All my servants elept in a building at a dis- 
tance, atthe end of the kitchen garden which was 
| surrounded by a high wall. In the obscurity of the 
night, in the silence of my dwelling hidden under the 
foliage of the great trees, I felt so reposeful and so 
happy that I hesitated each evening, oftea for a number 
ef hours, to go to bed, lingering to prolong the taste of 
these delights. 

One evening they played ‘Sigurd’ at the theatre in 
town. It was the first time that I had seen this beau- 
tiful musical and spectacular drama, and I experienced a 
| lively pleasure in it. 

| _ I returned on foot with light step, my head full of 


to go 


Yes, very 
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sounding phrases and my eyes haunted by charming 
visions. It was dark, very dark, so dark that I could 
hardly distinguish the high-road, and that I just escaped 
several times tumbling into the ditch alongside. From 
the gate of the city tomy house was about a kilometre, 
a little more or less, say twenty minutes of leisurely 
walking. It was one o’clock in the morning—one o'clock 
or half-past. The sky lighted up a little before me, and 
the crescent moon appeared—the sad crescent of the 


moon's last quarter. The crescent of the first quarter— | 


that which bangs in the western sky at four or jive 
o’clock in the afteruoon—is bright, gay, of burnished 
silver; but that which rises after midnight is red, 


witches’ Sabbath. All those who walk about at night 
must have remarked this. The first, though it be thin as 


heart and throws upon the earth sharp shadows. The 
other gives outa dying light, so dull that it hardly defines 
the shadows at all. 

I perceived at a distance the dark mass of my 
garden, and somehow there came to mea sort of hesi- 
tancy atthe thought of going in there. I slackened my 
pace. The air was very soft. The heavy mass of trees 
had the appearance of a tomb in which my house was 
swallowed up. 

I opened the gate and entered the long alley of 
sycamores which led toward the house, arched above 
like a lofty tunnel. I crossed through the clumps of 
trees under their deep shadows, turned and wound 
about the flower beds, oval spots upon the turf, with 
indistinct tints of color. 

Approaching the house, a strange disquiet seized me 
I stopped; nothing was tobe heard. Among the leaves 
there was not even a breath of air stirring. 

Whatis the matter, then? thought I. 
I have come in in this way without the least feeling of 
disquiet to disturb me. Lam not afraid; I have never 
been afraid in the night-time. The sight of a man, ofa 


For ten years 


robber, of a burglar, would have thrown me into a 
bodily rage and I would have jumped upon him without 
hesitancy. I was armed, besides. I had my revolver; 
but I did not touch it, for I wished to resist this feeling 
of fear which was growlog up within me 

What was it? A presentiment? That strange feeling 
which comes over men when they are about to see some- 
thing mysterious and inexplicable? Perhaps; who knows? 

As I advanced, I had creepings of the flesh, and when 
I had come up to the house, close to the wall and to the 
closed shutters, I felt that [I must wait a few minutes 
before I opened the door and went inside. So I seated 
myself upon a bench under the windows of my salon. I 
sat there a trifle uneasy, my head leaning against the 
wall, my eyes looking under the shadow of the foliage. 

For a few moments I remarked nothing unusual 
around me. There was a ringing in my ears, but that 


but an easy chair—my great, easy, reading-chair—which 
|came out prancing. It went off through the garden. 
| Others followed it; the chairs from my salon; then the 
low sofas dragging themselves along like crocodiles upon 
their short legs; then all my chairs jumping like wild 
deer and the little foot-stools capering after like rabbits 

Oh! with what amazement I slunk away and hid 
myself in the clump of trees. There I crouched down, 
watching all the time this march of my furniture; for it 
all went, one piece after the other, guickly or slowly, 
according to its size and weight. My piano, my big 
grand piano, went by galloping like a horse, with a rum- 


| ble of music in its belly. The smaller pieces swarmed 
sorrowful, disquieting. It is the true moon of the | 
| glass, the table ware, the ornaments, sparkling like 
| glow-worms when the rays of moonlight fell upon them. 
a thread, yet it casts a fine, joyous ray which rejoices the 


along over the gravel walks like ants—the brushes, the 


The draperies crawled along, spreading themselves out 
like cuttle-fish in a pool of water. I saw my own writing- 
desk go—a curious bit of last century cabinet work 


story of my heart, the old story of how I had suffered. 


ble force, I was thrown to the ground in struggling | 
against it. Then the desk rolled me over and dragged | 
me upon the gravel; and then the rest of the furniture 
which was following after commenced to walk over me, 
trampling upon my limbs and bruising them. At last, | 


of cavalry goes over the dismounted trooper. } 

Wild with fear, at last {! was just able to drag myself 
off from the long walk and hide myself again under the 
trees. Looking out from my place of concealment, I saw 
pass and disappear the smallest of the pleces of furni- 
ture and the objects of art out of my house; even those 
which I had forgotten entirely, the most insignificant of 
my possessions. 

Then [I heard from afar off inside my house, whose 
empty rooms reverberated to every sound,a formidable 
clangor of closing doors. They slammed from the top 
to the bottom of the house, even to the big front door 
opening into the lower hall which I, in my folly, had 
opened for this exodus Last of all, this door swung to 
also. 

rhen I turned and fled, running toward the town, and | 
regained my self-possession only when I reached the 
streets and met a few late stragglers. I went and knocked 
at the door of an inn where I was known. I had brushed 
the dust off of my clothing with my hands as well as I 
could, and I told a story of how I had lost my bunch of 
keys, together with the key of the kitchen garden where 





often happened to me. It used to seem to me that I 


heard railway trains rumbling by, that I heard the clock | 


strike, and that [ heard a crowd walking on the street. 

But soon these noises in my ears became more distinct, 
more exact and more recognizable. I had deceived my- 
self; it was not the usual throbbing of my arteries 
which made this ringing in my ears, bat avery particular 
noise, though confused, which came without doubt from 
inside my house. I could make it out through the wall, 
that continuous noise; rather an agitation than a noise; 
a@ vague movement among a lot of things as if someone 
were shaking, moving out of place and softly dragging 
about all my furniture. 

I was in doubt for a considerable time of the accuracy 
of my hearing; but I placed my ear against one of the 
shutters that I might find out better what was this 
strange commotion, and I became convinced that some- 
thing unusual and something that I could not under- 
stand was going on in my house. I[ was not afraid, but 
I was—how shall I express it—shaken by astonishment. 
I did not cock my revolver, feeling very sure that there 
was no need of it. I just, waited. 

I waited a long time, being able to decide upon noth- 
ing; my understanding clear, but strangely anxious. I 
waited, listening all the time to the gradually increasing 
noise, which took on from moment to moment a violent 

ntensity which seemed to become a growl of impatience, 


of rage and of mysterious riot. Then all at once, 


ashamed of my cowardice, I took my bunch of keys from 
my pocket and picked out the one that I wanted. I in- 
serted it in the lock, turned it twice, and pushing the 
door open with all my force I sent it banging against 
the wall. 


The blow sounded like the explosion of a gun, and in| 


answer tothe noise of that concussion a tremendous 
tumult arose from the top to the bottom of my house 
It was so sudden, so terrible, so astounding, thatI jum d 
back several steps, and although I knew that it was en- 
tirely useless I drew and cocked my revolver. 

I then waited but a very short time. I distinguished 


at first strange foot-steps upon the staircase, upon the| 


hall-way, upon the carpet—steps not of shod feet, not of 
boots which men wear, but of crutches—footsteps of 
wood and iron which resounded like cymbals. And then 
what did I see suddenly upon the threshold of my door 


| for daylight and listening to the beatiog ef my heart. 


was the house in which my servants slept, behind the 
high wall which shut in my fruits and my vegetables 
from the trespass of thieves. 

[covered myself up to my eyes in the bed which they 
gave me. But I could not sleep, and I lay awake waiting 


I had left orders that my servants should be notified at 
daybreak, and my valet knocked at my door] promptly at 
seven o’clock. His face showed that he was completely 
upset. 

‘Something terrible happened last night, Monsieur,” 
he said. 





‘““What is it?” 
‘‘All the things have been stolen away out of the 
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Florence to Rome, from Rome to Naples. Then I 
traveled through Sicily, a land blessed by God and filled 
with admirable works left by the Greeks and Normans. 
I went over into Africa, where I traveled at peace over 
the great, yellow and quiet desert where wander camels, 
gazelles and vagrant Arabs; where in the light, trans- 
parent air no phantoms float, neither in the night nor in 
the day 

I returned to France by wav of Marseilles, and in 
spite of the provincial gaiety which I found there the 
overcast sky oppressed me. I felt again in returning to 
the continent the strange impression which a sick man 


has, who believes himself cured, when a dull pain warns 


| him that the embers of the disease are not yet extinct. 


| was weary of the great city. 


Then I came back to Paris. Atthe end ofa month I 

It was the fall of the year, 

and I wished to make, before the winter came, an 
f + 


}excursion through Normandy, a part of the country 


which held all the letters which I had received, all the | 


when I let go, they rushed over my body just as a charge roofs 





| house. All, every bit, even to the smallest pieces.” 
This news pleased me. Why? Who knows? I was 
| indeed master of myself, strong in my effort to conceal 
| my knowledge, to say nothing to anyone of what I had 
| seen, to hide it, to bury it in the depths of my soul as a 
| frightful secret. 1 answered: 
‘*Well, then, it must have been the same rascals who 
| robbed me of my keys. Go right away and notify the 
| police. I will get up and meet you in a very few 
| minutes.’ 

The search occupied five months. Nothing was dis- 
covered. They did not find even the smallest of my 
knicknacks or the least trace of the robbers. 

Parbleu! If I had only told what ( knew 

}if[ hadonly told it . . 
| ine up 


they would have shut 
me, not the robbers, bat the man who 
could see a thing of this sort. 

Ah! [ knew enough to keep quiet. But I did not 
|refurnish my house; that would have been useless in- 
|de-.. The same thing would have begun over again. 
' did not even wish to go inside my house. I did not 
go inside of it. I did not even see it again. 

I came to Paris, where I took a house, and corsulted 
physicians upon the state of my nerves, which gave me 
some anxiety after the experience of that wretched 
night. 

The doctors prescribed travel. I took their advice. 


| 


Il. 


| I set out with a trip toItaly. The bright sunshine of 
| that land did me good. For six months I wandered from 
| Geneya to Venice 


i 
| 


j 


| 


} 


which I did not know well 
I began with Rouen, of course, and for a week | 
wandered, delighted and full of enthusiasm, through that 


And inside of it also were photographs. paberpeane city, that wonderful museum of Gothic archi- 
Suddenly I lost my feeling of fear. I threw myself tecture. 

upon this desk and seized it as one seizes a robber, as one | But one evening, about 4 o'clock, as I turned into a 

seizes a woman who tries to escape him. But it went \ eiter old street through wh runs a stream black as 

right on its irresistible course, and in spite of my efforts, link which they call Eau de Robec y attention. which 

in spite of my wrath, I could not even stay the’ rapidity | had been attracted by the strang ippearance of the old 

of its march. As in my desperation I resistec that terri- | houses, was sudden y arrested by the sight of a long 


array of second hand shops stretching along dowua the 
street. 


Ah! They had chosen their cation wel those dea 
ers in old things, on that fantast ttle street over the 
channel of the dark rivulet inderneath the pointed 


covered with tiles and sia w he aked the 
weather-vanes of past ages 

In the depths of their dingy ware-rooms could be seen 
heaped upon each jother, carved chests, the pottery of 
Rouen, of Nevers, of Moustiers, statues, some painted 
Virgins 


emblems, chasubles, copes, even the holy vessels and an 


and otbers in oak—Christs, saints—religious 


old Ark of the Covenant in gilded wood from which 


Jehovah had moved out. Oh! the strange caverns in 


these houses, these great houses, full from cellar to gar 
ret of articles of all sorts whose life seemed to have 
ended, but which had survived ‘their natural owners, 
their century, their time, their usefulness, to be bought 
as curiosities by new generations! 


My fondness for kt knacks awoke againin this city 
of antiquaries. I went from shop to shop, crossing at 
two strides the little bridges of four rotting planks 
thrown over the bad-smelling chann f ie Eau de 


Robec 

Whata shock! At the entrance of a vaulted passage- 
way which see med like the opening to the catacombs of 
a burial-place for old furniture, in the midst of a heap of 
other articles, saw one of my most beautiful cabinets! 
I approached, trembling in all my limbs, trembling so that 
I did not dare to touchit. Iputout my hand. I hesita- 
ted. Truly it was mine; a cabinet of Louis XIIL., a 
unique piece recognizable by anyone who had ever seen 
it, even once. Casting my eyes a little way off 
into the darker depths of that passage, I saw three of 
my tapestry-covered chairs; then, a little further along, 
my two Henry II. tables, so rare that people used to 
come from Paris to see them. 

Think of it! 

Yet I went on, stunned, suffering terribly with emo- 


“hink of the state of mind I was in! 
tion; but I went on, for I am bruve I went on as a 
knight of the dark ages would march into the midst of 


enchantments. As I went along, step by step, I found 


}everything that had belonged tome in my house—my 


glass, my books, my paintings, my draperies, my arms— 


everything except the writing-desk which had my letters 
init. That I could not find 

I went on, descending into obscure corridors below. 
to remount again to the upper floor. I was alone I 
called, but no one answered. I was alone. There was 


nobody in that house, vast and rambling as a labyrinth. 
Night came, and I had to sit down in the darkness on 


;} one of my own chairs; for I did not wish to go away 


yet. From time to time I cried out, ,*‘Hallo! hallo! Is 


; anyone here?” 


i 
} 


from Venice to Florence, from | 


I had satthere surely for more than an hour, when I 
heard steps; light steps, slow; I could not tell where. I 
felt like running away, but collecting myself I shouted 
out again; and at lastI caught the gleam of a slight ina 
neighboring rooin. 

**Who is there?” said a voice. 

**A customer,” I answered. 

‘It is too late for a customer to come into a shop at 
this hour,” the voice replied. 

‘IT have been waiting for you more than an hour.” 

‘*You can come again to-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow I leave Rouen.” 

I did not dare to advance, and the voice did not coms 
tome. Icould see, all the time, the ray of light from 
the lamp shining upon a piece of tapestry where two 
angels were pictured floating above the bodies of the 
dead ona field of battle. That belonged to me also. I 
said: 


“Well, are you coming?” 





; 
~~ 
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“Tam waiting for you,” the voice replied. 
I arose and went toward it. 


In the middle of a large room stood a little man, very 


little and very fat, fatasa freak of nature, a hideous 
freak : 

His beard was sparse, with ragged tufts, thin and 
yellow, and there was not a hair upon his head--nota 


ait As he held the candle raised at arm’s length in 
order to look at me, the top of his head shone like a 
that cluttered 


His face was creased and 


ttle round full moon in great chamber 


with old furniture. puffy ; bis 


eyes hardly to be seen. 


I bargained for three of the chairs which had belonged 


to me and paid for them on the spot ina lumpsum, giving 


| MONSIEUR: — 


BOSTON? COMMONWEALTH. | 


I have the honor of informing Monsieur that last night there 
happened something which nobody understands, the police no 
better than we do. Ali the furniture has come back, without ex- 
ception, all, even the smallest pieces. The house is now exactly 
as it was the night of the robbery. 
crazy. The path is is all cut up as if the things had been dragged 


all the way from the gate to the door. It was just so the day after | 


the disappearance. 
We await Monsieur, of whom I am the humble servant, 
RAUDIN, PHILLIPPE. 
I took 


Ah, no! Ah, no! I am not going back there. 


the letter to the Commissaire of police. 


“Itisa very adroit restitution,” said he. ‘Let us 
jkeep quiet. We will catch the fellow one of these 
|} days!” 

But have they caught him? No! They have not 


caught him; and Iam afraid of him nowas if he were | 


a wild beast let loose on my track. 

Undiscoverable! He is undiscoverable—this monster 
with the bald head like a full moon. 
him. He will never return 
ence does it make to him? 


They will never catch 
What differ- 
Lam the only one who ever 


to his house. 


|can meet him; and I do not wish it. 


simply the number of my room at the inn. The chairs | 
were to be delivered there before nine o'clock the next 
morning. 

Phen I went out He conducted me to the door with 
a great deal of politeness. I went at once to the central 
police office and reported there the theft of my furniture 
and the discovery that I had just made. 

rhe Commissaire at once asked information by tele- 
graph from the authorities at Paris, who had in hand the 
case of the robbery, and begged me to await the reply. 
An ir later iuswer came and was in every way 

itisfactory as to the a iracy of my story. 

Iam going to arrest that man and examine him at 
once,” the Commissaire said to me, ‘‘for he may suspect 
something and remove the things which belong to you. 
Ss se you goto dinner and come back here in two 

~ Iw have him here and [ will interrogate him 
gall efore yi 

With great pleasure Monsieur; I thank you 
nea iV. 

[dined at my inn with a better appetite than I could 
have believed possible I was very well satisfied. The 


fellow was caught. 


I'wo hours later I went 


back to meet the police tunc- 


tionary, whom [ found awaiting me. 

**Ah, well, Monsieur,” he said as I entered, ‘‘we cannot 
tind your mar My officers have not been able to put 
their hands on ! ; 

Ah! I felt myself ready to faint 

But—but, indeed, at least you found the house, 
you? I asked 
Yes The house will be surrounded and 
watched f lis return. As for the man himself, he has 
di 
He usually spends the evenings with 





second-hand dealer 
not 


information 


Bidouin, a 
She 


e widow 


also and a curious old witch. him 


him. 


has seen 


about 


ight and cannot give us any 


We must wait until to-morrow.” 


i went out A! how the streets of Rouen seemed to 
me sinister, disquieting, haunted. 

My sleep was badly broken that night, each nap 
ending in a nightmare. 

As I did not wish to seem to be too anxious or too 


importunate, 1 waited until 


before I went to the police 


ten 
headquarters. 


o’clock the next day 
The 


second- 


hand dealer had not returned. His warerooms remained 
closed. The Commissaire of police said to me: 

‘‘T have made al! the necessary arrangements. Let us 
go together to this shop, break 1t open, and you can 


point out to us everything that belongs to you.” 
We took a cab and went officers 


the 


There 
with a locksmith, in front of the 


there. were 


on hand, door of 
shop, which they quickly opened. 

On entering, I could see neither my cabinet, my arm- 
chairs, my tables, nor anything 
all those things that had 


although the evening before I could 


Nothing was there of 
furnished my house. Nothing, 
not take a step ip 
that house without running against some of my furniture. 

The Commissaire, astonished at first, looked at 
with distrust. 

**Mon Dieu! Monsieur,” said I to ‘the disap- 
pearance of this furniture coincides strangely with that 
of the dealer himself.” 


me 


him, 


You 


vours 


He smiled ‘True enough. ought not to have 


paid for those knicknacks of when you 
them yesterday. That 
I replied: ‘*What incomprehensible is 


hat alithe places where yesterday my furniture 


is what gave him the alarm.” 


seems to me 


are now filled with other pieces.” 


‘“*Oh!” answered the 


, 


night to make the change, and he has accomplices, beyond 


a doubt... This house must communicate with the neigh- 
boring houses. Fear nothing, Monsieur; I shall busy 
myself very actively in this affair. The rascal will not 
escape us for a great while longer, now that we are 
watching his de 


Ah! my heart, my heart, my poor heart, how it beats! 

I remained a fortnight longer at Rouen. The man did 
not return. Pari who is there who 
could stop him who could catch him? 


leu! That man 

The next day, early in the morning, I received from 
my gardener, whom | had left in charge of my pillaged 
and empty house, a strange letter, as follows: 


bought | an oyster or sipped two-thirds of a teaspoonfal of weak 





stood 
| 


Commissaire, ‘‘he has had all the 


| 


I do not wish it! 
back? 


I do not wish it! 
But suppose he were to 


Oh, no! 
come 
were to return to his shop? 
furniture had been,there? 
timony against him, andI 
would be received with doubt. 

Ah, this 
could not guard the secret of what I had seen. I could 
rest of the world, with 
the fear that things like this might begin over again. 


There would be, only my tes- 


know very well that this 


no! existence was no longer possible. I 


not continue to live like all the 


I went to see the physician who has charge of this 
asylum, and to him [ told everything. 
me closely, he said : 

‘Are you willing, 
awhile?” 


After questioning 


Monsieur, to come here and stay for 


‘*Very willing, Monsieur.” 
‘*You have property?” 

‘*Yes, Monsieur.” 

‘*Do you wish a separate cottage? 


” 


‘*Yes, Monsieur.” 


The 


revenge to 


‘‘Do you wish to receive friends? 
**No, Nobody! 
might dare sake of 


Monsieur, no! man of Rouen 


for the follow me even 


here.” 


And hereI am alone, alone, entirely alone, for three 


months past. I am tranquil, or nearly so. I have only 


one fear. Suppose the antiquary should become 
brought him to this 


prisons are not safe protection 


insane and suppose they 


asylum! Even 


against such a danger as this. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Who speaks of a January thaw? 
Young woman, even if it is leap year, pray look 
befure you leap. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanack has entered upon its 
hundredth year. About this time look out for a hoar 
frost. 


one 


Perhaps if we merely speak of taking a part of the 


malls, and do not so much as lisp the word ‘‘Common,” It | 


would not seem so sinful. 

The ordinary congratulation upon 
saries is a hollow ceremony, but Gov. Russell's friends 
tender theirs with all sincerity, as that popular young 
man’s thirty-fifth birthday brings eligibility to the best 
chair in the White House. 


An upwonted dignity is conferred upon commonplace 
where bulletins state toa sympathetic 
invalid to-day ate half 


viauds public 


that this or the other celebrated 
tea. A very little item of news goes a great way by 
telegraph. 


‘‘Are these travelling cases for men’s use?” inquired 
a customer at the leather counter. ‘*They are for both 
ladies and gentlemen,” answered the salesgirl in charge; 


‘‘ask that gentleman over there”’—indicating a burly 
packer—‘‘to show you some of the smaller size.” And 
the woman emerged from the presence of these sales- 


ladies and gentlemen feeling very small and humble. 

Why should it be considered necessary, when a man 
commits some act of criminal rowdyism, to instruct the 
public fully upon the minor circumstances of his previous 
life? Or why, when an obstinate girl refuses to obey her 
parents, and brings notoriety, if not deep disgrace upon 
herself, must all her pers conversation with the reporter 
be made public! The unwholesome importance that is 
thus made to attach to wrong-doers is one of the most 
depressing signs of the times. 





It is enough to drive one | 


Suppose he | 
Who could prove that my | 


birthday anniver- | 


OBSERVATIONS.: 
SHIFTING THE STANDPOINT. 

Some of us pay much attention to our fellow mortals 
from time to time, but it is superficial notice. Suppose 
we try studying them to better purpose—from the inside, 
as it were. People are much in sympathy with them- 
selves. They make all allowances for their own short- 
comings, and tender excuses for their transgressions and 
mistakes. 


Their scathing condemnation from outside. 
Why should we not catch the key to which these lives are 
|set and come into sympathy with their kind feelings 
towards themselves? If we only need to know each 
other to appreciate and to admire each other’s worth, we 
cannot afford to deny ourselves so much gratification on 
jevery hand. 

Let us begin our study with the life that 
| best—our own. 


comes 


we know 
How patient we are with ourselves, and 
how sorry we feel for the hard things we have to bear! 
At times, like poor, distraught ‘Berthain the Lane,’ we 
| pity our own hearts as if we held them in our hands, and 
we never wound ourselves if it is possible to avoid it. 


and how 


deserve 


We know well how sensitive we are, much of 


|sympathy and consideration we when all is 


said. 
Then see how extremely careful other people are of 


themselves, even little people. If vhere isa best seat 
deserts they have 


If any deprivation is to be suffered they see 


they secure it for the one of whose 
no doubt. 
that it is not endured by one whom they know to deserve 
Lf there is blame to be adjusted, 
they remove, if possible, all suspicion from themselves, 
and in the matter of merit they do not mind admitting 
that a goodly share, in all justice, may be laid to their 
account. 

Now it is a great thing to be 


the best and more of it. 


able to entertain this 
respect and admiration and tenderness for any ereated 
beings, evenif it be the beings known as ourselves. Un- 
doubtedly there is a foundation for it that does not ap- 
pear to the blinded world. ‘There are admirable qualities 
inwrought in the intellectual and the spiritual makeup 
that need only to be realized to command homage. How 
are we to know our fellow-mortals for what they know 
themselves to And how are we to impress the 
|; world with the transcendent merit and worth that centre 
}in ourselves? 





be? 


The answer to this conundrum would seem to be, 
that we could-—prevaricated. And in 
our individual cases it is just as well to let the matter 


drop. 


whosoever said 


Knowing ourselves for what we are, we can 


outside appreciation; but the 


afford to dispense with 


| other problem is important enough to warrant pains- 
| taking. We must find the pure gold in our compane 
| jons. 


| 
| There is the hard-crusted, self-serving, unsympath- 
|etic man—you Know which one, for he is everybody’s 
| neighbor, in a territorial sense. He has a self-set scale 
| of justice that, tp outside eyes, always seems to lean 
lovermach his way; he associates mainly with himself, 
| for he knows good company when he finds it. Would 
|this man like himself so well, and be such an unfalter- 
ing friend to himself, if he were not in a way admira- 
ble and worthy of his own esteem? He knows himself 
so tomorrow when we meet him 
let us try taking him at his own valuation, if we can 
l ascertain his standards. 


|and should be a judge: 


And the woman who thinks more highly of herself 
than the world canbe made to think; who likes best of 
all to talk herself her admirable 
exploits, who sincerely admires herself and all that to 
her pertains, and who marvels that other topics should 
be Jugged into time that might be spent in her praise and 
its echoes. 

We must see that woman 
ourselves in her place. 


about and to detail 


as she sees herself. 
Undiscovered 


Put 
beauties of face 
|and form, unappreciated mental strength and brilliancy 
and undréamed-of attributes of heart and character will 
come to light. We sha'l the world has 
been upon her, and what consideration should have been 
hers. Depend there basis for that 
woman’s unfaltering friendship and admiration for her- 
self. 

We might go into the workshop and the kitchen. 
There is much unrest thereabout, and the lot of labor has 
an aspectto the laborer that is not visible to others. 
We might try a vicarious day’s service, girding the har- 

And 
then, in our mind, take fifty-two weeks of days just like 
it and look from the toil to the recompense. We think it 
is all they earn, but it would be slight recompense to us. 
Surely we can afford to give with the weekly stipend 
much of cheer and encoaragfment and stimulus to higher 
lines of work, or perfection in whatever is essayed. 

Since we cannot get people to see us just as we see 
ourselves, it would be wholesome in the extreme—unless, 


see how hard 


upon it, is some 


ness on closely and fitting into the environment. 


indeed, it depressed us beyond the rallying pobnt—to see 
ourselves from others’ standpoint. Think just how our 
deeds, which we are able always to justify, look to our 
enemies, ‘‘if such there be,” aud just how our characters, 
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nar = = ; =~ = — === 
that we kuow to be sound at the core, look to those who| prints and hoof-marks in the neighborhood of the hut. | 
. . . So he lies there, and his pain throbs into de- | 


judge them only from the outer side. 

Take the harshest judgment that we have ever known) lirium, and the night is alive with threatening voices, 
the world to pass upon us, and see what it was based on. | and he could swear that the one glint of moonlight shone 
As there must be some basis for our neighbor’s approba-| ona rifle-barrel, aimed dowoward and inward. 


| 


tion of himself, there may be some cause for his dis-| He is so young, scarcely more than a lad, and the hair 
approval of us. The flaw is worth searching out and that clings to his forehead, damp with suffering, is as 
eliminating if it is working into character. yellow as a child’s. 
Those depressing, candid friends, upon whom *.* 
sople c sount to tell the savage truth, will 
ae ve Se he : 6 The gentle wife of an army officer has been talking 
gladly point out our defects, whenever we can nerve our- : 
cshees 40 the unten | much to a big Indian, her friend because of many favors, 
: poe : , | chiefly gastronomic, and hopefully amenable to teaching 
Some people, principally fanciful and conscientious | | d hi he t ' eft ' ~~ 
women, reform themselves nowadays by plece-meal, PY bree hgat epee i bon: SBe Desetes OF Torgivensss OF ene- 


PORTE, AN WOMeEN. 
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STABAT MATER DOLOROSA. ‘ 


alphabetically, as it were. miles. 
comes round, Clara, let us say, starts in to be courteous, 
content, cheerful, or whatever she may have failed to be 
in this line—even Christian, if her aspirations reach so 
high. If she needs to be more loving, liberal and lik- 


able, she can reform by her second letter; but if so much | 


t srtaker s might alm for perfection once for all. 
odes pind iy eS. | the sutler’s shop. 


When Good Resolution time | 


On this bright morning her pupil is eating grid- 
| dle-cakes and grunting assent to her quotations from 
| Scripture. She comes from the abstract to the con- 
| crete and inguires if he has conquered his resentment 


| toward a certain ne’er-do-weel attaché of one of the 


| neighboring ranches, who has been by way.of mimicking | 
| the Indian’s grunts and stalkings, for the edification of | 


Aclub of candid friends might have a sitting and | 
vote on points for each other's reformation. 
throwing too many stones at our neighbors we shall do ee ae ° sempics elgg be ag oy he gh 
well to shift our standpoint, seeing them at their best | ~ oo meat - en Se Fea 7 
| rolling and bumping toward his instructress, over the 
| dining-room floor, the head, severed and scalped, of his 


| ‘now’ forgiven tormentor. And yet they say the red 


and ourselves as ‘‘others see us.” 


Georgia ALLEN PECK. 





**Me forgive him — now’—says the | 
mat before | Indian, with acertain chilly empltiasis on the ‘now;’ and | 








Stood the mother, supplicating, ; 
By the cross, sore-grieved and waiting, 
Saw her Son uplifted there; 
While with groanings He doth languish, 
And her heart is full of anguish, 
Heavy even to despair. 
Oh, what weariness and sadness 
She, the spring of heav’nly gladness, 
For her dearest Son endured! 
With what tears and bitter grieving, 
Breaking heart and bosom heaving, 
Gazed she on her dying Lord! 
Who is he who is not weeping 
With Christ’s grieving mother, keeping 
In his heart her sorrow’s sting? 
Who, that tears are not bedewing 
For the mourning mother, viewing 
All her anguish for her King? 
For the sinners’ reconciling 
Saw she Jesus, unreviling, 
From the scourging led to die! 
With no word to soothe or cheer Him, 
Death and desolation near Him, 
Saw Him breath His parting sigh. 
Mother! 


Ee as ee 





FLEETING SHOWS. | 


BORDERLAND PICTURES | 


The newspaper reports of the day from our southern | 
frontier are full of phrases which have an odd, suggest- 


ive, romantic ring; “rangers” and ‘regulars, greas- 
ers” and *‘chapparal” mix themselves, in the imaginative 
reader's mind, jn an untold tale that smacks of wild ad- 
venture, of vivid color, of tropical fulness of stirring, 
unconventional life. 


* * 
i 


No one has as yet done for the life of the south-west 
what Miss Murfree has cone for that of the Teressee 
Mountains, Constance Woolson for that of the north- 
west, Bret Harte for that of California, Miss Jewett, Miss 
Wilkins, Rose Terry Cooke for that of rural New Eng- 
and. Octave Thanet has done s »mething in this direc- 
tion; Charles Lummis, in the brief and brilliant sketches 
included in his ‘New Mexico David,’ has done more; 
but we still wait for the interpreter who shall bring this | 
half-civilized life of rade heroisms and rude tragedies, 
where only the elemental virtues count for,much, and 
daily happenings laugh to scorn the dictum of the Be- 
littleists that life has outgrown the stage of the dra- 


matic. 
. 
7 


| Of grim suspense. 





Meanwhile broken but brilliantly picturesque and 
keenly interesting fragmects of such possible chronicles | 
find thelr way, now and again, to those who have ears | 


to hear, from such chroniclers unknown to fame as the 


cowboy, stalking back to old scenes with an accompant- | with a smile like fire-gleam on steel, and, casually polish- 


| ing the barrel of his Winchester, replies that he will be 


meut asof the clink of invisible, accustomed spurs; or 
the army officer, big, bronzed, with eyes heavy with the 
dust of alkali deserts, enjoying as the breath of para- 
dise the wholesome air of his first eastern station for 
twenty years. 
°° 

It has been my great good luck to know, first and 
last, many such. 
interest that picturesque bit of latter-day outlawry, the 
Garza uprising on the Texan frontier, there come to 
mind many borderland pictures and tales, which have 
stored themselves in odd corners of memory, waiting 


| crimson with split gore. 
Wherefore, as I follow with immense | P ' pm & 





man lacks humor! 


‘*The time Ruderbore didn’t raid the ranch”—the name 
of the great outlaw is here phonetically spelled—is a 
proverb, in a certain part of the southwest, for seasons | 
Ruderbore had miscalculated the 
time when the men would be home from the round-up, 
and arrived a few bours after they had ridden in. Still, 
he had with him so many men that his chances would be | 
more than fair, if he carried out his intent of raiding the | 
ranch; firing the buildings; torturing the men in charge 
until they confess where the earnings are hid; carrying 
off the stock. Still, on the other hand, Hamilton, the 
gigantic major-domo of the ranch, can use his Winches- 
ter so handily that there is sure to be a man to ‘acconnt 
for every bullet. So Ruderbore muses, and the 
outlaws and the ranchmen follow his musings by shrewd 
guess, as, having accepted Hamilton's careless invitation 
to dismount and dine, Ruderbore and his men sit, for an | 
hour that is not altogether appetizing, on the. other side 
of the rough table from Hamilton and his ranchmen. 
Later, they stretch themselves on the verandah, in safe 
range, one from the other, and smoke a post-prandial 
cigarette; and every man’s left hand is free to take out 
the lazily-smoking cigarette, from time to time, from 
lips that in a few Instances are not quite as steady as 
their wont; and his right hand is lying easily behind him, | 
in instant access to his pistol-pocket. By and by they | 
mount, Rauderbore and his men, and with a light word of 
thanks for hospitality shown, turn to ride away. ‘‘Per- 
haps we may call again, on our way back!” says ,Ruder- 
bore to Hamilton. And the huge major-domo smiles 


expecting them. 
>, 
1 think there is more of the distilled (but let me not 
add, even in parenthesis, the flavorsome) essence of 
fight, in that story, than in many a border tale that is | 








* 

* 

Ruderbore was surprised and captured, a year or two 
later. Witha companion as notorious as himself, he | 


| was taken by rail to the county town where he could be 


Thou of love the giver! 

Make me, with thy grief a-quiver, 
Make my grief to be like thine! 

Fire my heart with love's emotion; 

And to Christ His love’s devotion 
Yielding, have thy blessing mine. 

Holy Mother, favor deigning! 

May the wounds His blood was staining 
On my heart forever be! 

Of His suffering and bruising 

Grant, by thy all-gracious choosing, 
Portion to unworthy me! 


Make my grief thy consolation, 
And a life-long lamentation 
With the crucifix be mine. 
By the cross let me be standing, 
And my heart with thine expanding 
May my grief be one with thine! 
O’er all virgins, Virgin gleaming ; 
Grace unwaning on me streaming, 
Make me ever with thee weep. 
Let me bear Christ's death undying, 
All His grieving, groaning, crying, 
In my heart's profoundest deep. 
May I feel His wounds’ sore paining; 
And, His cup of anguish draining, 
In His blood find ecstacy! 
When, the flames o’er me ascending, 
Virgin! to thy grace defending 
In the day of doom I flee! 
May the cross from evil guard me, 
Christ’s death from all danger ward me, 
Through his freely-offered grace! 
When my body shall be dying, 
May my soul, from bondage flying, 
Find in Paradise a place! 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
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VON MOLTKE’S FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870-71. By Field-Marshal Count 
Helmuth von Moltke. Translated by Clara Bell and Henry 
W. Fischer. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1892. 

We were doubly pleased to see Von Moltke’s book on 
the Franco-Prussian war. Inthe first place, our ideas 


such asummons. Here are a few of them; colorless safely jailed. Atone of the way-stations a crowd of | about the war were hazy, and we were giad of an oppor- 
enough, I fear, since lacking that inimitable flavor of | fifty or more half-breeds and riff-raff, with the courage | tunity to clear the mist away; in the second place, it is 


first-hand experience which lent them, as first listened 
to, so wild a charm. 
a 

The first of them shows a lonely, ruined hut—once 
an outbuilding of a raided, burned and deserted ranch. 
It is midnight or thereabouts. There is no light in 
the hut buta glint of moonlight, which, struggling in 
through a chink ina broken shutter, hints in whata 
glory of whiteness the silent world outside lies flooded. 
There is no noise but the wierd, sudden hoot of an owl, 
or the uncanny cry of a prowling coyote. Yet it seems 
to the young fellow, lying on the heap of shavings hasti- 
ly pulled together and covered by a blood-stained blank- 
et, that the night is alive with creeping shadows and 
stealthy sounds. His comrades have ridden for help 
and a surgeon; his leg has been so horribly mangled by 
the half-breed’s bullet and the fall of his horse upon him, 
that there was nothing for it but to leave him there. 
They have promised to be back by ‘sun-up;’ they have 
left a gourd of brackish water beside him, and his Win- 
chester lying across his arm; they have roughly wished 
him good luck, and commended him to ‘make 
the best show he can, if the greasers come back;” they 
have barricaded doors and shutters, so far as their 
ruined state permitted; they have obliterated, as far as 
possible, in the thick, loose sand, all marks of foot 


jackals proverbially show where a lion is caged, sur- | 
rounded the train and demanded the sheriff's prisoners, 
in the name of Judge Lynch. The sheriff—keenest of | 
thought and quickest of hand of those, his like, who bave | 
written magnificent chapters in the history of the south- 
west!—weut into the train for a brief parley, and 
emerging said, ‘Gentlemen, you outnumber my posse ten 
toone. And I have decided to turn Ruderbore and his | 
comrade over to you. But because [ can’t find it in me | 
to give a man in irons over to a mob, [ have taken off 
their handeuffs and given them each his Winchester. 
Shall they come?” | 
°° 
In fifty seconds there was not one of that mob in | 
sight. ‘‘And yet,” said my raconteur, quaintly, ‘‘It’s a 
mighty level country !” 


They say that when the sheriff went back into the 
car where Ruderbore sat heavily ironed, the two men 
exchanged a large, prolonged, appreciative grin. 
truly, though on one side be hopeless rascality and on the 
other the majesty of the law— 

“There is neither east nor west, nor border nor breed nor birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face, though it were at the 
ends of the earth!" 





Dorotuy Lunpr, 


always pleasant to see a book written by the man best 
qualified to write it. Von Moltke formed the plan of 
campaign, carried it out, brought France to terms, and 
marched his veterans back to Germany. Who is better 
fitted to tell us about the war than he? 

The book is too exclusively military to be remark- 
ably entertaining; a succession of marches, counter- 
marches, and German victories. Yet herein lies its merit. 
Wars ought not to take place; but while they do take 
place, we must know about them. And anyone who has 
read this account of the Franco-German war has in his 
mind a vivid picture of the plan of campaign, and how 
curiously well it was carried out. 

Von Moltke is telling thestory of the war; he seldom 
gives abstract opinions. When he does, he knows what 
he is talking about. For example: 


[t is a delusion to believe that a plan of war may be laid for 
a prolonged period and carried out in every point. The first 
collision with the enemy changes the situation entirely, accord- 
ing to the results. Some things decided on will be impreactica- 


Wee | ble; others, which originally seemed impossibilities, become fea- 


| sible. All that the leader of an army can do, is to get a clear 
view of the circumstances, to decide for the best for an unknown 
| period, and carry out his purpose unflinchingly. 
| It would be 
wou hard to conceive of a better description 
of his own conduct of the campaign. 

We are told very little about the causes of the war. 


| The book is hardly begun before the fighting is begun, 
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too. Then the series of battles is kept up till the end; 
and one sighs at the fall of Paris and shuts the book, 
almost at the same moment. The effect would have 
been more striking, if the Field Marshal had described 
the fighting at Orleans and in the different provinces 
first, and had then finished with the description of the 
whole siege of Paris. But, like Antony, he might 
say: 
“T only speak right on.” 

He is nota writer, but a soldier, and he tells the 
events in the order in which they happened. 

To the uninitiated, the accounts of the militery oper- 
ations are hard to follow. A map comes with the book; 
but even with this assistance one is hard put to it, for it 
is impossible to find many of the places. To try to read 
the book without a map would be absurd. 

Von Moltke wrote, of course, from the German 
standpoint. Yet he can see gallantryin anenemy. He 


sometimes compliments the bravery of the German 


troops; almost as often the valor of the French. He 
speaks of the French with pity—with an occasional 
flavor of contempt for their management, never for 


their bravery. He describes a battle with as little feel- 
ing as most men would show in describing a game of 
chess; and it is only when he mentions how many thou- 
sands of mea were left dead where they fell, that the 
imagination changes the ideal fleld of battle, which it 
has been surveying with interest, toa bloody scene of 
carnage and desolation. 

On the whole, Von Moltke’s book is not so much an 
addition to history proper, as to military history. To 
those especially interested in military affairs, we should 


recommend it as aclear and soldierly account of the | 


Franco-German War. To the rest of us it carries the 
recommendation of a book devoted to a special subject, 
written by the man who understood that subject better 


than anyone else. 


A FRENCH BOOK ON AMERICA. 


La Vig AMERICAINE. By Paul de Rousiers. (From Revue des | 


Deux Mondes of Dec. 15, 1891.) 


We have only been able to glance through 
very much mistaken if those who have 
read it more carefully do not find 
new America?—well, at any rate a pretty different Ameri- 
ca from those which they thought they knew about. 
Instead of first marching us after him up the 
streets of New Yorkand Boston, M. de Rousiers has 
brought usinto the midst of the Indian Reseryations in 
the depths of Oklahoma, and with this new born civili- 
zation he has managed to give us the impression 
of an America hitherto almost unknown. ‘‘The best way 
to bring to ight American life,” M. Paul de Rosiers tells 
us, ‘‘is to describe first the Far West, where it is shown 
in the midst of all the hardships of an uncultivated 
region, while it profits from all the resources of a virgin 
soll. Itis in the west that the good and bad qualities 
of this extraordinary people are most strongly brought 
out; it is there that the causes which have brought about 
its rapid development can be best appreciated ; it is there 
that the elements which have made America what it is 
can be seen; it is there, accordingly, that the key to the 
whole sccial system can be found.” Conformably to this 
plan, M. de Rousiers tells us ‘thow to open a teritory ;” 
he describes the ‘tranches of Nebraska;” the great meat 
centres, Chicago and Kansas City; the great and small 
farms; the ‘grain centres,’ as they still call them in 
America, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Minneapolis; and 
then, but not till then, having pointed out the pbysical 
basis of American life, so to speak, he takes up in suc- 
cession the industrial question, the labor question, the 
political question, finisbing his book with a chapter of 
the greatest interest on the ‘religious system of the 
United States.’ For our part, we do not have, we can- 
not have, the evident admiration for American life which 
it inspiresin M. Paul de Rousiers. Especially we can- 
uot, as he does, see ‘morality’ springing up in the midst 
of that feverish and continual striving for money which 
seems to belong to all Americans; or at least there would 
have to bean explanation of the sense intended to be 
given to the word morality. But this is not the point, 
and we shall be satisfied, if these few lines give some 
idea of the interest and, as we have already said, the 
novelty of M. de Rousier’s book. 


it, but we are 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON. 

Wife. New Yerk: Harper & Brothers. 1892. 

A man’s wife is at the same time the best and the 
worst person to write his life. She is the worst because 
she would naturally—and rightly, too—consider it irrev- 
erent to her husband’s memory to dwell upon his weak- 
nesses; nay, she may think he had none. Thus, we can 
learn from her book only a portion of his life. 


By his 


opportunity to observe his thoughts and actions. 
Besides having the necessary letters and people at hand, 
she presumably understands her husband’s inner life 
better than even a more impartial judge could do. We 
find a part of his characteristics excellently portrayed ; a 
part left tothe imagination. If we wish to appreciate 
Stonewall Jackson’s virtues, to hear anecdotes of his 


kindness and bravery, to feel his enthusiastic assurance 


=e 
|of God’s presence, we should do well to read his wife’s 


in it—shall we say a 


| book. If we want to form a calmly critical estimate of 


his character, we must go elsewhere. 


The key-note of the book is Jackson’s religious feel- 
| ing. There is scarcely a letter in which he does not 
lallude to the providence of God. When asked by a 
friend what was his understanding of the Bible command 
to “‘pray without ceasing,” he replied : 


“I can give you my idea of it by illustration, if you wiil 
allow it, and will not think that I am setting myself up as a 
model for others. I have so fixed the habit in my own mind 
that I never raise a glass of water to my lips without lifting my 
heart to God in thanks and prayer for the water of life. Then, 
when we take our meals, there is the grace. Whenever I drop a 
letter in the post-office, I senda petition along with it for God's 
blessing upon its mission and the person to whom itis sent. 
| When I break the seal of a letter just received, I stop toask God 
| to prepare me for its contents. And so, in every act of the day, 
I have made this practice habitual.’’ 

“And don’t you sometimes forget to do this?”’ asked his 
friend. 

“Tcan hardly say that I do; the habit has become almost as 
| fixed as to breathe.” 


| Another extract will serve to show how important 
| General Jackson considered everything pertaining to his 
jchurch. A few days after the first Bull Run, before 
jthe authentic news of the Confederate victory had 
|reached Lexington, Jackson's home, the Rev. Dr. White, 
| his pastor, received a letter from him and exclaimed to 
| the eager crowd at the post-office: ‘‘Now we shall know 
ithe facts.” The bulletin, when opened, read as follows: 
‘“*“My dear pastor, in my tent last night, after a fatiguing day's 
| service, | remembered that I had failed to send you my contribu- 
| tion for our colored Sunday-School. Enclosed you will find my 
| check for that amount, which please acknowledge at your earliest 
convenience, and oblige yours faithfully, J, T. JACKSON.” 
Mrs. Jackson hesitated for some time before writing 
| her husband’s life. Weare glad that she finally decided 
jasshe did She deserves great credit for the ability and 
| knowledge she has shown, her intimate relation with her 
husband’s military campaigns being especially re- 


markable. 





| DICKENS'S LETTERS TO COLLINS. 


| LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO WILKIE COLLINS. Edited by 
Laurence Hutton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1892. 


An affectionate friendship between two able men: this 
lis the undertone of Dickens’s letters to Collins. It is 


* | pleasant to seethe growing intimacy, as gradually the 


‘My dear Collins’ changes to ‘My dear Wilkie.’ Collins’s 
answers can only be surmised: it is as if we stood near 
| Dickens while he talked to his friend through a telephone. 
| The editor seldom puts in a word; but what he does say 
is to the point. The book is charmingly bound, and the 
paper and print are excellent. 

The hypercritical might say that we learn nothing new 
from the letters; they deal in trivialities; in short, that 
the new light they give is not worth the candle. To such 
a criticism we should reply that probably several thous- 
}and persors wil. read the book, and that most of them 
will be interested and benefited by this little picture of a 
pleasant friendship. We wish we could say as much for 
| every book we receive. 





MR. BOLLES’S LAND OF THE LINGERING SNOW. 


LAND OF THE LING EKING SNOW. By Frank 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 189i. 
Not a few authors can stimulate the interest of their 

| readers by treating of a subject which is always interest- 

‘ing in itself. To casta halo round every-day life, to 

meke commonplace scenes fascinating, is a harder task. 
Everyone has taken walks like those which Mr. Bolles 
describes in his series of sketches; everyone, alas, has 
not his power of vision and description. He can see 

beauty everywhere; in a rainstorm, a fog, even in a 

|leisurely drizzle. We can see it, too, after he has told us 

\itis there. With a poetic fancy, the author combines an 

| extensive practical knowledge of the names and habits of 

animals, especially of birds. After hearing him tell of 
the Canada nuthatch and the broad-winged hawk, we 
must confess to a certain feeling of shame over our own 
knowledge of birds, which does not extend very much 
further than the urban pigeon and the English sparrow. 

To be serious, lovers of nature ought to read Mr. 
| Bolles’s book. May we give one brief selection? Mr. 
| Bolles has found a swift imprisoned ina room: 

| Taking it out-of-doors 1 caressed it a moment more and then 

slowly opened my fingers. Could it be that the tiny being, which 
| I might have crushed by one grip of my hand, possessed a speed 
| almost equal to a projectile, and a brain powerful enough to will 
| that speed and to direct it? Like a breath the bird was gone. Those 
| slender wings throbbing through the air bore it higher and 
|higher, round and round in widening circles, until it was lost 


| in the depths of the sky. I felt as though I had held # soul in my 
hand and as though that soul had gone back to the inflnite. 


Bolles. Boston and 


| 
j 








On the | 
other hand, she is the best because she has had the best | 


A MODEL NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 


The celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
| Vermont’s admission as a state to the Union and Presi- 
/dent Harrison’s visit to St. Johnsbury, in August last, 

are doubtless still fresh in the minds of many, who will 
look with added interest at a unique and extremely pretty 
'book which has just made its appearance, entitled ‘St. 
| Johnsbury Illustrated.’ The reader’s attention is at once 


| arrested by the happy words of the English traveller, W. 
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H. Dixon: ‘St. Johnsbury isa workingman’s paradise, 
where nobody can get a drop to drink,” 
In turning the pages of this book one gets a very fair 


idea of the place from the illustrations alone. They are 
numerous, many of them artistic. The lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen and business men, the churches, manu- 


factories and fine residences, all are represented, as well 
as attractive natural scenery. In the beautiful village of 
St. Johnsbury three rivers meet, the Sleeper’s and 
Moose emptying into the Passumpsic. Its great ad- 
vantages in respect to water-power were early discovered 
by the Fairbanks family, and in 1815 Thaddeus Fairbanks 
and his father erected a saw and grist mill on Sleeper’s 
River, where the scale factory now stands, adding to it 
afterward the manufacture of stoves and plows invented 
by Thaddeus. 

As they handled large quantities of hemp, he made 
also an invention to facilitate the weighing of it called 
‘the platform scale,’ through which St. Johnsbury has 
since become universally renowned, containing the 
largest scale manufactory in the world. The Fairbanks 
scale is the standard of all civilized nations. The inven- 
tor was knighted by the Emperor of Austria, received a 
Decoration from the Bey of Tunis and gold and silver 
medals from all the great industrial exhibitions of the 
world. He took out thirty-three patents for improve- 
ments on his scale, receiving the last just before his 
ninetieth birthday. Every variety of scale is made, from 
one that will weigh a ship with its cargo, to that which 
states the exact quantity of lead worn from a pencil in 
writing one’s name. 

Three brothers organized the original company for 
their manufacture. We are not surprised to hear, know- 
ing how the occupation reacts upon the character, that 
the mind of Joseph, the youngest brother, was ‘striking- 
ly well-balanced.’ The fact that an invention of such 
value, for which the markets of the entire world were 
ready, should through so long a period of years be con- 
trolled by the original inventors is without a parallel. 

Among these large manufacturers, whose business is 
to furnish to the world even balances and just weights, 
the true relation of capital and labor seems a clear and 
easily managed problem. A fair distribution of profits 
renders strikes unknown, aud all visitors to the town 
are impressed with the thrifty, happy appearance of its: 
inhabitants, most of whom own their homes. 

The town owes much of its prosperity and cherished! 
possessions to the different members of the Fairbanks fam- 
ily, who have presented a Public Library and Art Gallery, 
endowed an Academy for three hnndred students, givem 
a splendid building to the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, the site for Music Hall, and a large portion of the 
funds for its erection, beside a magnificent Museum of 
Natural Science. 

President Seelye of Amherst says of St. Johnsbury: 
“I know a village, a city set upon a hill, which might be 
truly called a light of the world.” 





Miss Whitby’s pleasant story, ‘One Reason Why,’ 
(New York: D. Appleton and Co.) is of somewhat 
more ambitidus plot and elaborated detail than the 
works which have won her popularity among us. Itis a 
romance of sufficiently conventional motif—the love- 
affair between the son of a great county family and 
the governess, a girl of gentle breeding and instincts 
though menial position. The characters are firmly and 
freshly drawn, however, and the abundance of incident. 
cleverly handled. There is one situation of great origin- 
ality and genuine dramatic force; where the little 
heroine, whose love has remained bravely concealed and 
unconfessed, in a moment of foolish tenderness picks 
up and hides the hero’s hunting-glove; whereupon his 
dog springs upon her, and—the hero having come just in 
time to witness this forced confession of her love—does 
not release her until she draws the glove from its 
hiding-place. 


The story will pleasantly fill a leisure hour, and leave 
a fragrant and wholesome savour behind it. 





Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 

emergency medicine. 

It should be in every 
' family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Lowell, Mass. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 


A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum; price $60,000. | 


A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000 
Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advasce in values. Also good rents. 
REFERENCES 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO 
Corresp ondence solicited. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 
The dramatic week has been overshadowed by a great 


histrionic presence; under-thrilled by the intensity of 
emotion that only one player of our day and time has 
power to arouse. Sarah Bernhardt’s seven performances 
at the Tremont Theatre, ending to-night with one of the 
new plays with which she has so prodigally favored us, 
will be a red-letter memory with Boston theatre-goers, 
to whom few quick-flying seasons can hope to bring 


anything so rich and so marvellous. Such astrain upon 
intellectual appreciation and emotional possibilities could 
be but seldom welcomed, because but seldom borne. 

It is to be noted, in the hope that it may be an inten- 
tional and significant and not merely a chance happen- 
ing, that of the four plays, entirely new in Bernhardt’s 
interpretation, to Boston, during her 
present engagement, three deal with women of higher 
mould and sweeter savor than 


produced here 
those which the great 
portray. Leah 
is awoman of profound passions and great despairs; but 
Blanchard 
is a simple-hearted girl, sinning the sin of ardent, igno- 
rant, animal youth, but true and 


actress has of late years been wont to 


both passion and despair are noble. Pauline 
right of heart, and 
driven to madness and death in the darkness that falls 
upon her when love's light dies. 
all history with the white light of her noble purity and 
heroic endeavor. That Bernhardt should supplant with 
tine and Egyptian, and of the other women, their like, 
of less famous name, who love without license and kill 
without compunction, we would gladly take as a sign 


| 
| 
| 
such creations those of the lustful empresses, Bysac- | 
| 


that the later period of her artistic life will be devoted 


to work that is from every standpoint worthy eadur- 
ing memory. Itis true that ‘La Dame de Challant,’ also 
a production new to us, is in tane with the worst ethical 
traditions of the old order of Bernhardt’s plays; but 
the majo rity word is a hopeful word—and we will listen 
to that 
surpassed in fire, in subtlety, in exquisite perfection of 
artistic detail, that done under the strenuous pressure 
of this memorable engagement. 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘The Lost Paradise,’ a play 
built up from a Mr. Ludwig 
Fulda by Mr. Henry C. De Mille—that is the way we 
understood Mr. De Mille to state matters, in his little 
speech of Monday evening—has won much favor by its 
own intrinsic interest aud the 
manner in which it is presented. 


until she comes again. Her work has never 


foundation-sugyestion of 


altogether admirable 
Ittells the story of the 


young superintendent of the Knowlton [ron Works, who | 


loves—hopelessly it seems—the daughter of his emplover, 
and who to shield her from the shame and sorrow of 
discovering her father’s dishonesty, gives up his right 
to a fortune and imperils his good name. The ever-living 
question of labor and capital is brought before the specta- 
tor, both in somewhat didactic speeches and in the more 
appealing form of several exceedingly dramatic situa- 
tions. There is one very effective scene in the foundry, 
where, the great sliding doors being pushed back, there 
is a most realistic whirling of belts aad clangor of ham- 
mers. There is a quaintly pretty, youthful love-story 
interwoven with the central interest; and the play 
throughout holds the spectator’s attention. The acting 
is exceptionally good. Mr. John Kellerd plays Reuben 
Warner, the young superintendent, with a manly direct- 
ness and a depth and sincerity of Which are 
Miss Mary Hampton plays a quaint 
little country-lass with much grace and freshness. 

At the Boston Museum, ‘Masks and Faces’ and ‘The 
School for Scandal’ have 
present week of 


feeling 
worthy of all praise. 


divided between them the 
the fast-waning old comedy season. 
The cast has, in neither instance, been greatly changed 
since last year. 
Mabel Vane, and looks and plays the part very sweetly 
and simply. Mr. Plympton gives a fine picture of old 
time elegance as Sir Charles Pomander, and Mr. Wilsoun’s 
Triplet is among the most genuinely artstic of his crea- 
tions. Next week ends Mr. Plympton’s present engage- 
ment at this theatre, from whose stage his manly presence, 
large intelligence and finished art will be greatly missed. 


| 
| 
| 


Jeanne D'Arc illumines 


Miss Burress replaces Miss Sheridan as 


At the Hollis Street Theatre, ‘A Knotty Affair’ proved 
a variety show of an entertaining sort, introducing many 
| clever At the Globe Theatre, ‘Sinbad,’ a 
brilliant extravaganza, has attracted large audiences. 
The ballet is exceedingly and the stage effects 
gorgeous beyond At the Boston Theatre, 
Primrose and West’s Minstrels have made tuneful fun 
and plenty of it. At the Grand Opera House ‘Woman 
Against Woman,’ with Miss Elizabeth Garth in the lead- 
ing character, has interested large 
| Park Theatre, ‘The County Fair’ has taken a successful 
stride forward into its New Year's fortunes At the 
Howard Atheneum, ‘Around the World in Eighty Days’ 
has transported the spectatorin more senses than one. 


specialties. 


good 


precedent. 


audiences. At the 


| MUSIC, 


Music Hall has rung with the harmonies of the Bos- 
| ton Symphony Orchestra through the past week, the 
stated concert of Saturday last being followed by the 
Wednesday 


‘Prometheus’ 


first of the ‘Young People’s Populars’ on 
}afternoon. At the former, 


| overture—in which, however, one recognizes little of 


Goldmark’s 


Eschylus and misses much of Goldmark’s individuality— 


!was played with brilliancy; the familiar and pleasing 


Symphony is D major, by Brahms, and Schubert's ‘Rosa- 


munde’ were given a sympathetic treatment; and a 


movement from a concerto for violinand viola by Mozart 
was presented for the first time. Mr. Loeffler and Mr. 


Kniesel played the solo parts, introducing a tremendous 
cadenza with which Hellemsberger has sought to embel- 
lish the work. At the concert this evening, there will be 
given Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Schumann's 
|*Manfred’ inusic. Mr. Riddle will read the poem, and 
Nikisch, Mrs. 
Heinrich, Meyn, Sargent, 
chorus from the Cecilia. 

At the Wednesday concert there was a liberal variety 
—popular, perhaps, because all by 


the singers will be Mrs. Wyman, Messrs. 


Lamson, Morawski, and a 


modern 
and therefore distinguished from the technica!ly classi- 


composers 


character. The 
rschaikowsky concerto, in which Miss Aus der Ohe played 


cal—bnt not all of equally 


r 


el oe 
pleasing 





| with her accustomed excellence of technique and lack of 


what we call ‘suul’ for want of a better word, hardly 


} escaped tediousness. But there was lightness and grace 


jinthe strict orchestral selections, and Miss Powell 


ly 
played Saint Saéns’s ‘Rondo Capriccioso’ deliciously. 
The third concert of the Kneisel Quartet, in Union 
Hall, Monday evening, was made up of novelties both 


interesting and pleasing, which were played with the 
spotless excellence that marks every performance of this 
marvellous instrumental combination. The Quartet has 
Loefiler, Krafft, Novacek and 


Schulz iv playing an octet for strings by 


the assistance of Messrs. 
| Svenson. The 
fourth concert of this notable series will be given Jan. 
25, with Mrs Fanny Bloomfield-Leisier as pianist. 

In the January Scribner, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel writes 
entertainingly of Wagner’s influence upon contemporary 
music. Criticism of Wagner's principles and methods, 
he says: continues to be written; but the sanest and 
best of it fails to arrest the current of Wagner's popu- 
larity, or check his influence among music students. In 
this we have but a repetition of the spectacle, which is 
as old as the world, of the impotence of obstructive 
jargument, of all criticism, indeed, in the presence of a 
} vital art-work. Wagner’s influence for good in the 
| encouragement of sincerity of purpose and truthfalness 





lof representation is universally conceded; his influence 
jin emancipating the lyric drama from silly conventions, 
| which long stood in the way of naturalness and truth, 
|may be seen in the compositions which come from Vien- 
Think 


Italy, twenty years ago! 


jna, Paris, Milan, London, and 
| of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in 
| The one uu solved question in the case goes to the value 
| of Wagner as a model of style. 


| far as to say that the effort of his example has been, not 


St. Petersburg. 


Here is room for controversy, and one might go as 


| only to stifle spontaneity and put reflection in its piace, 


} but even to put aclog upon ail creative activity in the 
fleld of lyric drama, without being a traitor to the Wag- 
|nerian cause. The bow of Ulysses is not to be bent by 
every suitor for the hand of Penelope. It is sometimes 
|hard to find the boundary line 


between spontaneous 


invention and the fruit of reflection in Wagner’s works; 


| they often overlap each other. In ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
the music sounds most spontaneous when he is hewing 


| most closely to the line of his constructive theories. 
Besides, all creative geniuses are not good models. Bis- 
marck’s diplomatic methods, Carlyle’s diction, cannot be 
imitated successfully by men of less original strength. 
But peers ought not and will not be imitators. Wagner’s 
only worthy successor must be one as original as he; for 
him the world must wait. 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
At the next meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, 
the lecture will be upon ‘The Gypsy Moth; its Habits in 
} America, Distribution, and Prospects fur its Extermina- 


tion,’ by E. H. Forbush, Director of Field Work for 


the Massachusetts COmmissior. 


Some twenty-one years 
| go, these pests were introduced into this country in 
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the vicinity of Malden, by Prof. Trouvelot, while experi- 
menting upon silk-worm culture. From this small stock 
they have increased until it was deemed necessary to 
adopt some means of extermination, to prevent their 
becoming a scourge to the community. Mr. Forbush has 
had charge of the work for this past year, and being 
himself a practical naturalist of no small ability, is 
eminently capable of handling the subject, which is one 
that comes homes to the heart of every person in the 
state, since upon the success of the work depends the 
life of our forest and fruit trees. 

The New England Historic Genealogical Society held 
its annual meeting Wednesday at Jacob Sleeper Hal. 
The reports of the Recording Secretary, the Counselors, 
the Librarian, the Treasurer and Auditor were read and 
accepted. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
President, Abner Cheney Goodell, Jr., A. M., of 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, LL. 
D., of Cambridge; Hon. Joseph Williamson, A. M., of 
Belfast, Me.; Hon. Joseph Burbeen Walker, A. M., of 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. James Barrett, LL. D., of Rat- 
land, Vt.; Elisha Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL. D., of 
Providence, RK. I.; Edward Elbridge Salisbury, LL. D., 
of New Recording Secretary, Gustavus 
Arthur Hilton, LL. D., of Boston; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Henry Herbert Edes of Boston; Treasurer, Benja- 
min Barstow Torrey of Librarian, Henry Win- 
chester Cunningham, A. B., of Boston; Counselors, for 
three years, Andrew Preston Peabody, D. D., LL. D., of 
Hamilton Andrews Hill, A. M., of Boston; 
Benjamin Greene Smith of Cambridge; for one year, 
Henry Pickering Walcott, M. D., of 
Hoyt Byington, D. D., of Worcester. 
were proposed for mem- 


year: 
Salem; Vice Presidents, 


Haven, Conn, ; 


Soston; 


Cambridge; 


Cambridge; Ezra 

rhe following gentlemen 
bership, the names to be voted upon next month; Hon. 
William LeBaron Putnam, LL. D., Portland, Me.; Hon. 
Charles Doe, LL. D., Salmon Falls, N. H.; Franklin 
Carter, LL. D., Williamstown; Hon. John Andrew 
Peters, LL. D,, Bangor, Me.; Rev. George Park Fisher, 
LL. D., New Haven, Ct.; William Watson 
LL. D., Hon. Wheelock Veazey, 
LL. D., Rutland, Vt.; Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
S.D., Cambridge; William James Batt, A. B., 
Concord; Hon. Theodore Cornelius Bates, North Brook- 
fleld; William Taylor Newton, Brookline, and Cnaariles 
Byron Spotford, Claremont, N. H 

[The following named were elected to membership: 
Hon. Thomas Leverett Nelson, LL.D., Worcester; Hon. 
Peleg Emory Aldrich, LL.D., Worcester; Moorfield 
Storey, A.M., Brookline; Hon. John Davis Washburn, 
LL.B., Worcester; Hon. George Frederick Williams, 
A.B., Dedham; William Vail Kellen. A. M., Boston; 
William Harrison Dunbar, A. M., Cambridge, and Rev. 
Eugene Joseph Vincent Hofenstal Huiginn, Duxbury. 

At the close of the meeting President Goodell de- 
livered his annual address, reviewing the work of the 
society during the year. 


Goodwin, 
Cambridge; Graves 


Rev. 


At the meeting of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Wednesday evening, interesting papers were read 
by Mr. Percival Lowell on ‘Shintc Occultism from a 
scientific standpoint,’ and Prof. E. S. Morse ‘On the form 
of the Ancient Bow in various parts of the World.’ 

The Boston Camera Club opened its fourth informal 
exhibition at the clubrooms, 50 Bromfield street, on Wed 
nesday, to continue until Saturday next, Jan. 16. It is 
A large number of pict- 
ures—over 600—are on the walls and show a degree of 


the most interesting yet given. 


technical skill as well as, in many cases, genuine artistic 
talent, fully equal to the best professional work. 


THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


LETTER FROM EX-PRESIDENT RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 
Fremont, Ohio, Jan., 5, 1892. 
My dear Mr. Hale: 

Some friend has sent me the Christian Register con- 
taining an account of the meeting in Boston in the 
interest of Gen. Armstrong’s work at Hampton. So far 
as I can judge, Gen. Armstrong stands next to Lincoln in 
etfective work for the negro. His work, like Lincoln’s, 
is for his whole country also, and for all mankind. It 
hits the nailon the head. [If whole negro 
I wish I could do io0ore. You may put me 
down for ove of the new scholarships. I bLave been on 
the point of writing to Gen. Armstrong to express my 
sympathy with him. Please assure him that the bearts of 
all who believe in the good cause to which he has given 
his life are with him, their beloved leader and chief. 

Sincerely, 
RUTHERFORD B. Hayes. 


solves the 


problem 


E. Hale, D.D. 
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FOR THE 


UTAH UNIVERSITY. 


—_—— 

A Gentleman in Ogden has donated 
six lots to the Utah University fund. 
These lots are twelve squares from 
the centre of the city, nicely situ- 


ated, and are worth $300 each. 
They lie between the centre of the 


city and the Utah University that 
is being built three squares be- 


already been prepared. Dr. L. E. Holmes, 
on John Holmes, of Jefferson, N. H., and 
his descendants. Mr. William Wallace 
Tooker, of Sag Harbor, Long Island, a 
paper entitled ‘Analysis of the claims of 
Soutbhold, L. [., for priority of settlement 
over Southampton, L. L., and how they are 
disproved by the early records and cotem- 
porary manuscripts.’ This article will be 
of interest to many New England fam- 
ilies. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine for January 
opens with a serial story by L. T. Meade, 
called ‘Out of Fashion.’ Like all other 
stories of this popular author it begins in 





yond. Each lot contains 3,667 
square feet. Ogden is a city of 25,- | 
000 people. Its growth is steady, | 
substantial and permanent. It is| 
the terminus of over 4,000 miles of | 
railroads, and is the railroad and 
commercial centre of a country 
richer and more diversified in re- 
sources than any other part of the) 
West. All indications point to its 
being a city of 100,000 people in 
less than ten years, The under- 
signed believes that these lots will 
be worth at least $2,000 each in that 
time. The lots surrounding these 
lots are held at from, $300 to $400 
each, and this only for a short time. 

1 am the financial agent of the 
Utah University and have $40,000 to 
raise to assist in the completion and 
equipment of that institution, if 
possible by the first day of Septem- 
ber next. Anyone desiring to assist 
the Utah University, and at the same | 
time make a first class investment, | 
can address or callon me at Room) 
4, 36 Bromfield St., and I feel sure} 
that the investment will return | 
them a large profit. 


J. WESLEY HILL, 





| 





NOTES OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Among the interesting and valuable ar- 
ticles in the Forum for January are two, 
upon the subject of the Louisiana Lottery, 
which will attract wide attention. One 
gives a full history of the company, ex- 
plaining who the men are that have man- 
aged it, what its methods are, and the 
enormous amounts of money that it takes 
in, by John C. Wicklifie, a prominent mem- | 
ber of the Anti-Lottery League and editor 
of the anti-lottery organ, The New Delta; 
the other is a strong indictment of the 
lottery by Judge Frank McGloin, of the 
Louisiana Court of Appeals. 


In the New England Magazine, the arti- 
of the month which will attract the 
great circle of readers is one on Phillips 
Brooks—His Youth, Early Manhood, and 
Work, by Rev. Julius H. Ward. Mr. 
Ward’s article finely illustrated with 
portraits of Bishop Brooks asa boy, as a 
student at coliege, at thirty years of age, 
and at date; it also contains sketches of 
his churches and homes in Philadelphia, 
Boston, and elsewhere. 


The frontispiece of The Magazine of 
Art for Jauuary (Cassell Pub. Co,) is a | 
striking picture by M. Alfred Stevens, | 
called ‘The Young Widow.’ It is a very | 
French picture, tie light and airy view of | 
widowhood,b ut itis none the less clever. 
Mr. W. Fred Dicker gives his second and 
oncluding paper on the Mystery of Hol- 
bein’s ‘Ambassadors,’ and Linley Sam- | 
bourne gives the second and concluding 
paper on Political Cartoons, in which we 
find a portrait of John Tenniel, drawn by | 
himself, and one of Linley Sambourne, 
aiso by the artist. 


} 
cie 


is 





Good Housekeeping for January (Clark 
W. Bryan & Co., Springfield) begins a 
new volume, and certainly never gave finer 
promise thanin this number. Following 
an illustrated ‘New Year Greeting’ is one 
of Miss Parloa’s valuable papers, entitled 
‘Many Meals for the Millions and a Few 
for the Millionaires;’ after which comes 
the first of a series of articles on ‘The 
Expert Waitress.’ Other new series whica 
are begun in the present issue are ‘The 
Household Mending Basket,’ ‘The House- 
hold Laundry,’ ‘The Food of the People,’ 
and ‘The Game of Whist.’ 

Mrs. 


Burton Harrison, the author of 


‘The Anglomaniacs,’ has writteu a story, sisters in ‘Littke Women’ has shown that 
February |in the best and most effective American 
‘families no sister is slighted, and no place 


‘Monsieur 


Alcibiade,’ 
Century. 


for the 


a most attractive manner, holding the 
reader’s attention at once and then it never 


lets go until the end is reached. Another 
serial is begun in this number called 


‘You'll Love Me Yet,’ which gives promise 
of being well worth reading. 


With the number bearing date January 
2nd, Littell’s Living Age begins its one 
hundred and ninety-second volume. This 
standard weekly magazine grows more es- 
sential every year to readers who wish to 
keep abreast with the best current work 
in literature and science 


Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Massachu- 
setts, is the subject of a portrait and 
biographical sketch in the; January Book 
News, (Philadelphia.) This number also 
presents portraits of Dickens, Collins, 
Carlyle, Jane Austen, Sam Houston, Rob- 
ert Fulton, besides portraits of two or 
three very recent contributors to the lit- 
erature of the day. 


The present condition of excellence of 
the volunteer militia is said to be the re- 
sult of barely more than a dozen years of 
well-directed effort. The February Cen- 
tury will contain a fally illustrated article 
on ‘The New National Guard,’ written by 
Captain Francis V. Greene, late of the reg- 
ular army and now a major of |militia, de- 
scribing the origin and present gcondition 
of the furce, its object and extent. A 
well-armed, weil-drilled militia was a sub- 
ject dear to the heart of General Wash- 
ington. His ideal is just becoming a real- 
ity, ninety years after his death. 

Everybody who sees it is charmed with 
The Mahogany Tree, anew weekly of art 
and literature, just now established by 
some bright young friends of ours in Bos- 
ton. Send to 141 Franklin street. 


Walter Blackburn Harte, 
critic of the New England 
tributes a short story, ‘John Parmenter’s 
Protégé,’ to the February number. It is 
his first essay in fiction in the New Eng- 
land since he became connected with it. 


the literary 
Magazive, con- 


Mr. Howells will give his entire services 
to the Cosmopolitan Magazine after he 
takes charge as editor, March 1, and every- 
thing he writes will appear in that maga- 
zine during the continuance of his editor- 
ship. 


The Younger Sister. 


The historical sister, prominent in liter- 
ature, art, and science, says a writer in 
Harper’s Bazar, seems often to be the only 
child carefully matured with all the parents’ 
alfection, or she 1s the one daughter pro- 
tected by brothers, or the elder sister edu- 
cated tu self-assertion. But Harriet Mar- 
tineau, the sixth of eight children, and one 
for whom was reserved the severest mater- 
nal discipline; brilliant E-:nily Bronte; 
sweet and assertive Phoebe Carey; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the third daughter and 
sixth child; Emily Dickinson, the poet 
whose note in verse is audacious and orig- 
inal; and others that might be mentioned— 
show that the place of the vounger sister 
may be as distinguished before the world 
as it is valued at home. 

The sisters’ places, studied in literature, 
offer an interesting subject of comparison. 
It has been popular with many well known 
writers of fiction, who have given to the 
world a long portrait gallery of sisters. 
What varied characters of youug girls are 
shown in Miss Austin’s many groups of sis- 
ters! Much of the charm of the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ comes trom the sisters fondly 
depicted by the good parson. George Eliot 
| looked as keenly into the conditions of sis- 
|terly relations as into other phases of 
|} human existence. In concise expression, 
she has aptly expressed a common state of 
the younger sister’s feeling toward the 
elder in her explanation of Celia’s attitude 
toward Dorothea, ‘Since they could re- 
member there had been a mixture of criti- 
cism and awe in the attitude of Celia’s mind 
toward her elder sister. The younger had 
always worn a yoke; but is there any yoked 
creature without its private opinions?” A 
more sentimental view of the sisters’ rela- 
tion is given in Dickens, who is quite con- 
ventional in his description of the younger 
sister’s place in the ‘Battle of Life.’ 


‘ 


of Butte, Montana, contributes an article | 


The 
wholesome, bright, and true description of 


BOSTONI (COMMONWEALTH. 


For the next volume of the Magazine of | 
New England History, (R. H. Tilley, New- | 
port, R. [.,) many original papers have|} 


trayals of sisters in literature, there is 
found in the characterization by the great 
English dramatist, the most beautiful pict- 
ure of the younger sister. Cordelia, 
‘‘formed for all sympathies, moved by all 
| tenderness, prompt for all duty, prepared 
| for all suffering,” illustrates the beauty of 
| the younger sister's place when guided by 
| filial piety and true affection. In Cordelia’s 
| action the duty of the younger sister has a 
most interesting revelation. 


It is evident that there will be massed 
together in the foreign quarter a very 
gaudy, impressive, and unfamiliar jumble 
of picturesque and peculiar structures, con- 
trasting strangely with the stately group 
of huge palaces on the main grounds, 
writes Julian Ralph in Harper’s Magazine. 
We know that with part of Mexico’s three- 
fourths of a million of dollars she will 
erect a fac-slmile of an Aztec palace; 
Guatemala will put up, out of her $120,000, 
a model of a palace that distinguishes her 
ruined city of Antigua; Columbia, which 
has appropriated $100,000, will reproduce 
her splendid capital; Ecuadar, which has 
allotted $125,000 for all her expenses, will 
again show, as she did in Paris, a copy of 
her Temple of the Sun; Brazil will make a 
maguificent contribution, atacost of at 
least half a million of dollars. Around the 
beautiful palace which she will erect will 
be gathered lesser buildings lilustrative of 
the habits and Industries of her people— 
huts with native inhabitants, a sugar- mill 
and coffee planter’s outfit. Glimpses of 
the rubber industry will be among the 
additional exhibits. Brazil’s most famous 
band will be sent here also, perhaps to 
compete with the band of the Coldstream 
Guards of England, and certainly to blend 
its melody with that of the great orchestra 
which Theodore Thomas is to lead, and 
with the mpsic of the thousands of choral 
singers to be trained by Professor Tomlins. 
Almost all the South American countries, 
even the smallest, and even the colonial 
islands off the Atlantic coast, have signifled 
their intention to present themselves at the 
fair. . 

It is known that there will be sent from 
India all that is needed to picture life in an 


East Indian village. Turkey, reluctant to 
bear the expense herself, has authorized 
private individuals to construct a realistic 


reproduction of a Turkish street, probably 
of shops, and showing not only the wares 
peculiar to the country, but her mechanics, 
artisans, and professional entertainers. 
Egypt will show a more complete and 
picturesque reflex of the life of her people 
than that which was demonstrated by the 
famous. Rue de Caire in the Paris Expu- 
sition. This exhibit will also take the 
form of a street. It will be four hundred 
feet long, and lined with shops, cafés, 
dwellings, and amusements halls. It will 
be peopled with donkey-drivers, Egyptian 


serving-maids, dancing-girls, jugglers, 
merchants, women, and children. Japaa 


will spend half a milion dollars in reproduc- 
ing what is most picturesque and effective 
in her architecture and in scenes from her 
home life; while China, exhibiting with 
governmental sanction for the first time, 
willadd a notable feature to the fair. 
Persia also promises what will prove @ 
glistening drop in the colossal bucket. It 
is whispered that from many of these 
foreign countries royalty itself will come 
in numbers and consequence greater than 
ever distinguished any universal exhibition 
since the last effort of imperial France. A 
dozen kingly and princely visiturs are 
talked of asour possible guests. All and 
more—or none at all—may come. No one 


the subject. It is even possible that some 
of the things that are here set down as 
fixed and certain attractions of the expo- 
sition will be changed or omitted. It is 
certain that a host of inviting features not 
yet known even to the managers will be 
added to those here set forth. Allowance 
should be made by the reader for the un- 
certainties of so Jong a look ahead. 


Packing a Fine Art. 


It is an old saying that seven moves are 
as bad asa fire; and it is unquestionably 
true that the family that moves its house- 
hold effects seven times will have as few 
of them, and those as badly damaged, as 
if they had been through a conflagration. 
This is owing to the fact,of course, that 
the articles have been improperly packed 
in going from place to place. 
a fine art, and in no other way is amateur 
work sodisastrous and expensive. When 
articles are properly packed there is no 
breakage and vo damage. There isa firm 
in this city, Messrs. Smith & Ranks, at 
75 Portland St., who have been packing 





for the last twenty-seven years; furniture, | 


|paintings, bric-a-brac, crockery, are 
| packed and boxed by them for shipment 
|to all parts of the world; and their long 
| experience in this business has made them 
| 80 pro 


hands. 


is less worthy than the other. Of all por- 


Foreign Nations at the World’s Fair. | 


can speak one ‘whit more positively upon | 


Packing is | 


ficient in it that whatever they put | 
|into a case or matting can be guaranteed | 
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Etiquette in Note-Paper. 


If there is any one thing in the world 
that may be said to denote the breeding of 
/& person, it is it the taste displayed in the 
use of note-paper. Fashions change but 
slightly in that line, says Harper’s Bazar, 
and artistic simplicity is the form to be 
soughtafter. Thereis nothing so offensive 
as eccentricity in styles of paper, for it is 
| one of the little things that seem so trivial 
|and count so much in the eyes of the 
|world. The height of bad form is in the 
use of anything startling or pronounced. 
Paper that rivals the sunset in gorgeous- 
ness of hue, odd-shaped sheets and enve- 
lopes, or gilt-edged paper, stamp the user 
at once as one who is not familiar with the 
precepts of fashion. And not fashion 
alone by any means; it is refinement that 
is shown in the use of proper stationery, 
and refinement and fashion may not always 
mean the same. Never use a paper that is 
decorated with flowers in one corner, the 
leaves of which wander all over the sheet. 
| Avoid anything in that way. A landscape 
|resembling a Christmas card or fancy 
| figures for headings are not in their proper 
}places on note-paper. There is nothing 
jartistic in such forms, nothing refined, 
| simply a display of bad taste and ill-breed- 
|ing that is shocking to the person well- 
informed on such matters. 
The etiquette of note-paper js dictated 


by taste. Ladies should use only the 
smaller size of paper, requiring but one 
fold, and the envelope should be square. 


The single correspondence cards have gone 
out of stvle, and are seldom seen nowa- 
days. The paper is generally linen or 
cream-laid, as best suits individual taste, 
and should be unruled. White or cream 
paper is the best, although a gentle shade 
of blue is permitted. Other tints are not 
desirable, neither are they proper. Do 
not use paper that is ragged at the edges, 
nor envelopes with curious flaps. The 
best linen paper may be purchased at the 
same price as is paid for the fancy varie- 
ties, and the best is the cheapest; it is a 
guarantee of refinement. If a monogram 
is desired, have it engraved—never print- 
ed. In this country coats of arms and 
crests are out of place, but you may have 
a neat monogram or your initials for a 
heading with perfect propriety, only be 





sure that the work is in keeping with 
taste, and not too prominent or glaring. 
Thename of your country place is very 
j}good, the name of the village in which 
|you live, or the street number if you 


chance to reside in a city. In the latter 
case, however, omit the name of the town, 
and in either case the State should not be 
given. This is but a glance at the 
etiquette of note-paper; itis very simple 
when you think of it, but so many people 
seem to beignorant of the rules. The one 
great thing in note-paper is to avoid vul- 
garity or show in any way, and then you 
know that you cannot be wrong. The 
simplest is the best. Oddities of tint or 
ornament. which are the caprice of a day 
should be used with caution. 
’ 


Moon-Lore. 


Farmers used to put a great deal of de- 
pendence in the moon. They planted crops, 
built worm fence, put on shingle 9nd clap- 
board roofs, killed hogs, hung meat, cut 
timber, chopped weeds, and traded horses 
according to its phases 

Almost any old-time farmer will tell you 
a worm fence built in the light of the moon 
and ascending node will worm around and 
finally fail down. If you plant potatoes 
during similar phases they will all go to 
tops, and the tubers will be small and 
watery. This is the time, however, to 
| plant cucumbers, especially when the sign 
is in the arms. 

The Southern darky says the dark of the 
moon is the best time for gathering 
chickens. 
| The carpenter of former times would not 
think of putting 2, shaved shingle roof ona 
| building in the dark of the moon, because 
| the shingles would curl up, pull the nails 
;out, and soon leak like asieve. Neither 

would he cut timbers for a house, nor 
| would he paint it till the sign was right. 
| Your grandmother or veteran aunt can 
| tell you that when hogs were killed in the 
| wrong time of the moon the slices of ham 
| would shrivel up more than half, and flitch 
|would all fry away, leaving only small 
cracklings. Apples or any kind of fruit 
}dried in the wrong time were certain to 
| nould or get wormy, and cider vinegar 
| refuse to become sharp. 

It was to the moon the farmer looked for 
indications of the weather. If the new 
| moon lay well on its back it was a sign of 
|dry weather, butif it tipped up to such an 
extent that a shot’ pouch wouldn’t hang on 
the lower horn, you might depend on the 
| water pouring out. 

The time of changing had a good deal to 
do with the weather, but there wasa lack 
\of agreement upon this point, but it was 
| generally conceded that a change before 
|noon, or before midnight, imdicated fair 
weather. Acircleor halo around the moon 
was 4 sure sign of rain, and the number of 








to come out in perfect condition if handled | stars visible within the circle indicated the 
| properly and jearefully after leaving their | number of days before the rain would 


come. 
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YES, HE TRULY LOVES HER. 


She who is mine, whose soul is all my own 

As mine Is hers, long loved and early known, 
With what warm hands, with what a lor!ng face, 
She gives me welcome to this quiet place, 

This cottage hearth, where we two dwell alone! 


We have the poor for neighbors; we are one, 
Content with simple duties simply done; 
And she, at least, of no ambitious race, 
She who is mine. 


Ah, yes! Life's vain results have come and gone; 
And the dry heart, like a cold kernel stone, «am» 
Within its withered pulp and shrunken case, 
Might well have lost such fulness and such grace 
As once it had, but for this love, full grown 
Anda resolute and pure, that she hath shown, 
She who is mine. 


CITY CHAT, 





Mr. Austin Corbin’s election to the 
Presidency of the New York & New 
England Railroad Company is taken to 
mean the development of the new route to 
New York over Mr. Corbin’s Long Island 
system. 


Mr. James C. Jordan of San Francisco, 


son of Eben D. Jordan of the firm of Jor- | 


dan, Marsh & Co., was marriage Wednesday 
to Miss Jeanette A. Stiles of Boston, at the 
residence of the bride’s uncle, Mr. L. M. 
Crossman, in Needham. The Rey. N.S. 
Burton of the First Baptist Church, Need- 
ham, officiated. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Grace Chandler of Forest Hill street, 
Jamaica Plain, to Mr. Robert M. Fullerton 
of Waltham. Miss Chandler is a daughter 
of Mr. Horace P. Chandler, and a grand- 
daughter of the late Peleg W. Chandler. 
Mr. Fullerton is a graduate of Harvard, 
90, and a son of the Rev. B. M. Fullerton 
of Waltham. He is a brother of Mr. 


William Morton Fullerton, of the London 
Times. 


The Brookline assemblies, the first of 
which took place last night at the Town 
Hall, are under the management of Mr. 


Joshua Crane. Over 1500 invitations were 
sent out. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Vaughan of Beacon 
st. and Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Vaughan 
of Cambridge spent Christmas at Nice. 


The dates of the Pierce Hall cotillons, 
managed by Mr. C. F. Sprague and Mr. J. 
Grafton Minot, the first of which took 
place Thursday, are Feb. 2 and Feb. 23. 
They are private subscription parties, and 
thirty-five ladies assume the financial re- 
sponsibility, defraying allexpenses. There 
were 175 invitations sent out in all. The 
cotillon Thursday night was led by Mr. 
Minot and Mrs. Sprague. 


The engagement is announsed of Miss 
M. Belle Putnam, daughter of Hon. W. D. 


Putnam, and Mr. J. C. Clair of Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


Mr.G. A. Meyer gives her postponed 


dance for Miss Meyer to-night at her house 
on Beacon st. 


Hon. William F. Wharton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, whose present home is 
in Washington, has leased his house, 133 


Commonwealth ay., to Mrs. Wert Dexter 
of Chicago. 


The neighborhood of the Myopia Club 
grounds will be soon pretty well filled with 
country houses. Mr. Seabury, Mr. Mar- 
shall Abbot and Mr. Meyer have pretty 
houses there, and Mr. Lithgow Devens is 
about remodelling an old farmhouse for a 
summer residence. Mr. Gardner proposes 


building, also, after his marriage with 
Miss Lodge. 


The engagement has been announced of 


Maurice H. Ewer and Miss Gertrude S. 
Durkee. 


Mrs. Hugh O’Brien and Miss Madeleine 
O’Brien will receive on Mondays during 
the winter at 76 Commonwealth avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 


are occupying the house 438 Beacon street, 
for the winter. 


Mr. Joseph L. Heilbrun is to give an in- 


vition dance at Winthrop Hall, Dorchester, 
on Feb. 3. 


Mrs. 8. A. Jones of Cambridge, with her 
sister, Miss Furber, is passing the winter 
at Wellesley Hills. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Homer Emond are now 
‘‘at home” to their friends at suite 18, The 
Warren, Roxbury, where they were settled 
with the beginning of the new year. 


Dr. and Mrs. Orren Burnham Sanders 
will receive on Wednesdays at their resi- 
dence, 370 Columbus avenue. 


Mr. Gardiner M. Lane and Miss Kitty 
Lane, son and daughter of Prof. G. M. 
Lane of Harvard have arrived home from 
their several months’ trip abroad. Mr. 
Lane was admitted Jan. | into the banking 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co. He isa 
graduate of Harvard, ’81, and a member 
of the Somerset and other clubs. 

Mr. George A. Haines has returned from 
a trip to California. 


Mr. H. H. Fay and Mr. Charles W. Gal- 
loupe are to spend a part of the winter at 
Magnolia in Florida. 


widow of the brave Gen. Custer, will come 
to this city in February, and will doubt- 
less make her home here. 

Mr. John A. Lowell, who has been seri- 
|ously ill with pneumonia the past month, 
| is rapidly gaining strength. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Julia Theresa Wiksell to Mr. Frank L. 
| Wood, both of Savin Hill, Dorchester. 

| 


| Mr. N. J. C. Pope has charge of a dance 
Jan. 12. Jan. 13 Mr. Horace 8. Homer 
manages the Technology party at Pierce 
|Hall. ‘The dinner dance by Mrs. N.D. 
| Burpham and Mrs. Frank Skinner follows. 
Mr. R. B. Collender gives a dance Jan. 19, 
and the second Harvard assembly comes 
| Jan. 21. Papanti has the Monday dance, 
|} some dinner dances and the Harvard jan- 
lors. 


The third annual ball of the Pansy Club 
|will be given Friday evening, Feb. 19, 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


The engagement was announced on New 
| Year’s day of Miss Alice Dorothy Wilson, 








| daughter of Mr. John Wilsonof Cam- | 


bridge, to Mr. William Dana Orcutt of the 
|senior class at Harvard,a son of Hiram 
| Orcutt, LL. D., of Dorchester. 

Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell gives her third 
| dinner-dance for her daughter this week 
at her house on Beacon st. 

| The engagement is announced of Miss 
Maud Hallett Savage of Chelsea to Mr. I 


| Hanscom, who was chief of the bureau of 
| naval construction at Washington. 


| Mr. George Wheelwright of 


| Plain is travelling through the 
| business. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Ames and Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Ward were at Miss Gould's 
coming-out reception in New York. 

Miss Maude F. Worthington, of Brook- 
line, has cards out for a reception and 
afternoon tea on Tuesday, Jan. 12, from 
4 to 7. 

Mrs. Royal Winter, 
taken apartments at the 
Hotel for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charies A. Brown have 
returned from their wedding tour and are 
at the Oxford for the rest of the season. 

Miss Edith Nickerson is the guest of 
Miss Cornelia von Renssalaer Vail, of New 
York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fay, of Beacon 
street, are at their winter residence at 
Magnolia, on the St. John's River, 
Florida, for the remainder of the win- 
ter. 


Mr. Charles Longfellow will return from 
Japan next June. 


Prof. John K. Paine of Harvard has 
been selected to write the instrumental 
music for the opening exercises at the 
dedication of the World’s Fair. 


Mr. Peter Butler and family are at the 
Langwood Hotel, Wyoming, for a few 
weeks. 

Hon. Martin Brimmer has written a new 
book on ‘‘Egyptology,” which has been so 
much in demand as to exhaust the edition. 
Another is soon to be issued. 


Mr. C. A. Coffin and family have returned 
from Lynn to their apartments at the 
Brunswick for the season. Rev. Dr. 
Russell, Mrs. Coffin’s father, accompanied 
the family, and will also spend the Winter 
at the hotel. 

A new coach is to be built to run to 
Pride’s crossing next summer, in place of 
the old Independence. It will be a copy 
of Mr. Selby’s ‘Old Times.’ 

Mr. J. N. Jowett, who is with William S. 
Butler & Co., sailed for Paris on steamer 
La Champagne last week. 

Miss Hooper, daughter of Mrs. S. V. 
Hooper of Fayerweather st., Cambridge, 
had a coming-out party Friday night. 


Jamiaca 
West on 


of Newton, has 
Copley Square 





dent of the Union Club. 


Old London Manners. 


The manners of the city differed little 
in essentials, as has been said already, 
from those of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
Let us note, however, writes Walter Be- 
sant in Harper’s Magazine, two or three 
points, still keeping the unspeakable court 
out of sight, and confining ourselves as 
much as possible to the city. Here area 
few notes, which must not be taken asa 
finished picture of the time. 

It was a great time for drinking. Even 
grave divines drank large quantities of 
wine. Pepys is constantly getting ‘foxed’ 
with drink; on one occasion he is afraid 
jof reading eyeniug prayers, lest the ser- 
vants should discover his condition. Of 


bed laughing—but not aloud; and as the 
maids kept no diary, the world never 
learned it. London drank freely. Pepys 
tells how one lady, dining at Sir William 
Bullen’s, drank at one draught a pint and 
ahalf of white wine. They all went to 
church a great deal, and had fast days on 
every occasion of doubt and difficulty. 
On the first Sunday ln the year the longest 
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Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer, the talented | 


Col. Henry Lee has been re-elected presi- | 


course they did discover it, and went to| 
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psalm in the book—could it have been the 
| 119th? Ifso, cruel!—was given out after 
|the sermon. This took an hour to sing, 
| and all the while the rexton went about the 
church making a collection. On Valen- 
tine’s day the married men took each 
other’s wives for valentines. Public wrest- 
| ling matches were held, followed by bouts 
| with the cudgels. 





and bear baiting. Once they baited a sav- 
;}age horse to death. That is, they at- 
| tempted it, but he drove off all the dogs, 
and, the people insisting on his death, 
they stabbed him to death. The King is- 
sued two patents for theatres—one to 
Henry Killigrew, at Drury Lane, whose 
company called themselves the King’s ser- 
vants; the other to Sir William Daven- 
ant, of Dorset Gardens, whose company 
were the Duke’s servants. There were 
still left many very fine superstitions. 
These are illustrated by the remedies ad- 
vertised for the plague and other diseases. 
A spider, for instance, placed in a nutshell 
and wrapped in silk was considered a sov- 
ereign remedy for ague. They believed in 
}the malignant influence of the planets. 





}One evening at a dancing-house half a| 
| dozen boys and girls were taken suddenly | 


} ill. Probably they had swallowed some 
| poisonous stuff. They were supposed to 
| be planet-strack. And of course they be- 
jlieved in astrology and chiromancy, the 
| latter cf which has again come into fash- 


-| lon. 
| Clifford Hanscom, son of the late Isalah | 


Saturday was the day of duns. Credit- 


| ors then went about collecting their money. | 
rode out | 
|into the country and looked after their | 


|Inthe autumn the merchants 


country customers. 


Time to Call a Halt. 


Congress is besieged at every session to 
to change the laws as to increase the roll 
of pensioners and vastly to increase the 
expenditures of the Government. I believe, 


the time has come 
should cease. I earnestly hope that it will 
be checked for two reasons: 





mands will be to lessen the esteem and 
affection which our people have always felt 
for the veterans of the late war. The lib- 
erality of the people and their desire to be 
| generous towards the nation’s defenders 
have been evinced not only by this vast 
pension-roll but by the establishment by 
the general government of national homes 
in different sections of the country, and by 
several States of like institutions. In 
these homes, the disabled veteran is as 
kindly cared for as in any institution sup- 
ported by any similar government in the 
world. Laws have also been passed giving 
the veteran preference in the employment 
of the Government. In fact, nothing has 
been left undone by our people to testify 
their gratitude to the veteran soldiers. 
But I have a still stronger reason for 
opposing the further agitation of this 
question, and that is the interest I feel in 
the welfare of the many thousands of 
honest and deserving people whese names 
are now on our pension-roll. There is 
great danger, if we allow the pension-claim 
agents to represent the soldiers as a body 
of cormorants who are discontented with 
what they have received, that sooner or 
later we shall ‘‘kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” It is for the interest of the 
pension-claim agent constantly to change 
our pension laws so as to enable him to 
bring in new claims, each of which brings 
money to his coffers. At the rate pensions 
are now being granted, the claim-agents 
are in receipt of $3,500,000 per year. It is 
this class of menand not the honest pen- 
sioner that is interested in continuing this 
agitation. I fear that eventually a reaction 
will take place and honest and deserving 
pensioners will suffer with the undeserving. 


i 
| 
} 








There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 
There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 
We say they are ‘ poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 
| Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIVv- 
tinc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 
A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 





Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-live: 


They still carried on the sports of bull | 


writes Gen. H. W. Slocum In the Forum, | 
when this agitation | 


First, I be-| 
lieve the tendency of these constant de- | 


MASSAGE. 


| MISS M. E. RUSSELL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


DONNELLY & ANDRESEN, 


13 Winter Street, (Room 3. 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 


The face and throat scientifically treated by 
manipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
'olle and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 
skin. 


MRS. GREAVES, 
The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley. 


SAND CARO 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery wil! Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Camsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
| application, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
| Dealera in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


Highest Award at Mechanics i 

Castilian Cream 
Removes Grense, ftresh 
Paint aod Ink from VW eolen 


Clothing,Carpets.etec., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 


An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommende« An 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and 


Sample Bottle by Mai!, 20c 
F.C. Lord, Agt.. West Roxbury, Mass. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0/S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure an@ 
ét is soluble. 


* 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed witb 
Btarch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 












MRS. F. E. SEAVEY, 


FINE URESSMAKING, 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Cor. Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 





And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 


For RUBBER BOOTS these 
S58 uve Warmth to the feet " 
and absorb the perspiration. 
Fal HOUSE and 
CHAMBER 
wear, tor cold 
{eet, and for the 
tick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 
fabric, lined : 
with thick, ~ 

warm fleece. Post-paid % cts. Mention Size. 
John H. Parker, 104 Bedferd Street, Boston, 










EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON NeW No. 9, 


! Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 
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CHASED BY WOLVES. 


An Adventure in the Pennsylvania Forest. 


‘The nearest I ever came to being killed,” 
said Harrison Phillips, of the Pocono 
Mountains, a few days ago, ‘‘was in the 
winter of 1831, when I was eighteen years 
old. In those days we had to get our oxen 
shod in South Canaan, sixteen miles from 
where we lived, and in February of that 
year my father sent me over there with a 
yoke of four-year-old steers. A long thaw 
had taken the snow off and all the frost out 
of the ground, and the weather was much 
like early April when I started for South 
Canaan at daylight. It took me til! 11 
o'clock to get there, and when the black- 
smith had finished shoeing the steers it 
wae4iinthe afternoon. A reguiar March 
snowstorm had sprung up from the north- 
west by the time I was ready to start for 
home, and I saw that [was going to have 
a tough trip of it if the storm continued as 
violent as it had set in. 


get caught out in pitch darkness, even if 
the snowsquall kept up. Ihad to drive the 
steers through thick woods nearly all the 
way, and as wolves were numerous all 
through this region at thattime, I feltalittle 
ticklish about my night end of the journey 
homeward. 

“It was sundown whenlentered the 
first long stretch of woods on my way to 
the Dutch Flats, and the snow was then 
falling so fast and in sach big flakes that it 


almost blinded me. A _ terrific gale 
was blowing, but [ was going in the 
same direction that the wind was, and [ 


felt somewhat encouraged on that account. 
The storm increased in violence, and the 
wind fairly howled througy the forest as I 
directed the steers along the trail, and I 
remember that I felt every minute as 
though great trees were going to fall and 
crush me. I had never been a bit frighten- 
ed in the woods before, for I had been 
raised in the forest, but I own up that I 
was badly scared that night. WhenI 
reached the Dutch Flats a woodman coaxed 
me to put up with him for the night. I had 


a good notion to do so, but I knew that my | 


folks would worry about me and probably 
sit up all night waiting for me, and so I 
plodded through the snow at the head of 
the near steer and soon passed Promised 
Land Pond. Then I struck across the hill 
to the head of the Buckhill Creek, and as I 
was leading the steers along the trail down 
the mountain side the snow stopped fall- 
ing, the clouds broke up and occasional 
glimpses of the moon made me feel a good 
sight better thanI had for acouple of 
hours. 

‘*My folks reckoned in the morning that 
I would be home by dark. I was six miles 
from home when the moon came out, and 
it was all of three hours after nightfall, 
but I felt all right after the binding snow 
ceased, although the wind was blowing 
hard. Allat ouce I heard a noise in the 
dense woods some distance behind me, 
and I halted the steers and listened. What 
I heard made me shiver, for it was the 
howling of a pack of wolves, and I quickly 
saw that the bloodthirsty brutes were run- 
ning down the trail directly toward me. 
There were at least a dozenin the pack, 
and I instantly realized that they were bent 
on attacking me. The winter had been 
uncommonly severe up to the time of the 
thaw, and in a twinkling I recalled the 
fact that wolves had slaughtered a good 
many domestic animals in the Pocono 
Mountains within afew weeks. So I put 
whip to the steers, and in amoment | had 
them going at a brisk trot behind me. The 
howling pack rushed down the hill like a 
lot of fiends and before I had gone an 
eighth of a mile farther the hungry brutes 
were snapping and snarling at the 
heels of the steers. The steers immedi- 
ately began to plunge and bellow, and the 
wolves bit their legs until they started on 
therun and came near trampling me under 
their hoofs. 

‘‘Seeing that the steers were ungovern- 
able and that the wolves would kill me if I 
got into their path, I threw my gad away, 
seized the yoke of the near steer and 
jumped astride of his neck. The steers 
kept the trail and ran like wild cattle, 
bellowing at every bound, and I had all I 
could do to keep from being hurled head- 
long over the near one’s horns. I could 
tell fromthe howling of the wolves that 
they were close at the heels of the runa- 
way steers, but I had no chance to look 
around. I expected every second that the 
steers would sheer off from the trail and 
bring up against the trees, but scared as 
they were they kept in it until we had led 
the wolves all of two miles down the 
Buckhill Creek. The steers panted in the 
frosty air and the wolves continued to 
howl. By that time all the clouds had 
disappeared and the moon shone so bright 
that I could see ahead in the woods quite a 
distance. 

**Suddenly I heard some one shout, and 
the next moment I saw three men stand- 
ing at the side of the trail several rods 
ahead. Before I realized this, the steers 
dashed past the men and then I heard 
rifles crack a number of times, and I 
noticed that the wolves stopped howling 
at the heels of the steers. Pretty soon the 


But the moon was 
about full, and [ calculated that I wouldn't 


| steers ry their eet and I talked to 
‘them until they came to a walk, when I 
jumped off and halted them, turning them 
|from the trail. The rifles kept cracking up 
the creek, and I ran back and found that 
the three men had kilied eleven of the 
wolves. They were my father and two 
older brothers and they had started out in 
search of me, fearing that something had 
happened to me. I was about used up, 
and as I said before, I come nearer losing 
my life that night than lever have since 
then.” 
H. F. DeLno & Lo., 
Columbus, Ohio. July 3rd, 1891. 

GENTLEMAN:—My plating machine received, 
everything in perfect order and works perfectly. 
1 unpacked it and commenced at once and plat- 
o- seven breast pins and a ring in a short time. 

am delighted with the work. People are 
FF Ray | the forks, spoons, watches, jewelry, 
etc. that r can plate. Enclosed find $5 for one 
ar nn for my cousin. More orders soon. 
Vrite above firm for circulars. A. KRIVER. 


Hungarian “Women. 


In the Hungarian women we purposely 
overlook any foibles that may exist, for, 
without palaver, writes Wilhelm Singer in 
Harper's Magazine, the Hungarian women 
are among the most beautiful in the world. 
They are not languishing, diaphanous 
creatures, composed of cobwebs and the 
odor of musk, with a sickly pallor or a 
hectic flush in their cheeks. No; erect and 
straight as a candle, hearty and vigorous 
to the core, the rare pictures of good 
health and abounding vitality. They are 
gifted with small feet, full arms, plump 
hauds with tapering fingers, and wear long 
braids. 
golden tint or a darker tone over the com- 
plexion. The Hungarian woman is not a_ 
beauty of classical contour, nor does she 
perhaps frequently present a riddle to the 
psychologist, and ethereal poets will | 
scarcely find a theme in her for hypersenti- 
mental reveries. 
ous embodiment of primeval womanhood. 


She is rather the vigor- | 





The sun has spread a reddish- | 


As her exterior, so her whole character | 


is enchantingly fresh and positive. She | 
| likes to eat well, is fond of a drop of wine, 
takes naturally to swimming, dancing, 
gymnastics, and has not the least objection 
to being admired. Although not specialiy 
inclined to sentimental effusiveness, in one 
sense of the term, she may, in moments of 
love and pission, give a profoundly stir- 
ring expression to her emotions; she may 
clothe her sentiment in words of euraptur- | 
ing naiveté, drawn from the depths of the 
national temperament, if it does not find 
utterance in the all-expressive ‘jai,’ whis- 
pered in the acme of estasy, accompanied | 
by an ineffably blissful glance This is 
true of the so-called girls of the people no 


less than of women of the higher classes, | 


for grace and beauty know no difference 
between high and low, and often bestow 
upon a poor, barefooted, short-skirted 
peasant girl (with her face in a kerchief 
tied under the chin) the same enchanting 
form, the same magically attractive eM 
as upon her more favored sister. 


Millions use Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 25 cents. 
No horseman can afford to be withuvut it.--We 
have used Salvation Oil in our stables and can 
pay it’s the best and chea oot liniment we have 

ever used. SEIBERT & MCDUONNELL, 
Paca St., Balto. 





Hojack—Are you going to make any 
good resolutions this year? Tomdik—No, 
I always break them. Hojack—Then make 
a few bad ones this time.—[ Epoch. 

‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 
ha@s been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mypthers for their children while Teething, with 
pérfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gims, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. 25e. a a bottle. 








HIND PART OF BEEF. The 
te the same section of the whole ox, 
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figures in the hind quarter correspond Tripe, 








Van Camp's Catsup 


Is PURE 


MADE FROM RIPE TOMATOES AND 
DELICIOUS IN FLAVOR. 


It will surely please yéu. Procure it 
from your grocer. 


A. A. WAYNE & CO., 


New England Agents, 
16 & 17 INDIA ST., Boston, MASS. 


A Seevotens article at a right gutee.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A stagte trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent 

Put. > “in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12 |b. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P, O. address, 
T. A. ‘Slocum, M. Cuy 183 Pearl St.. N.Y. N. Y. 





MC. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & ; & Causeway St Sts. 


GEO. WALKER, 


Wine Store. 
We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 


121 BROADWAY, SO, BOSTON, 





al D, WHISKE' 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express 
& asits attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf, 


0.N. CHASE, 


y West “nn Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
‘-j 3% Doors from Columbus Ave. 
Orders taken and is deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free 


of charge. 





1. Tipof Sirloin. 2. Middle of 
Sirloin. 8. First Cut of Sirloin. 
4. Back of Rump. 5. Middle o 
Rump. 6. Faceof Rump. 7. 
Aitch Bone. 8. Lower Part of 
Round. 8%. Top of Round. 9. 
Vein. 10. Poorer Part’of Round. 
11. Poorer Part of Vein. 12. 
Shin. 13. Boneless Flank. M4. 
Thick Flank with Bones. 15. 
First Cut of Ribs. c. Chuck 
Ribs. d. Neck. 16. Rattle Rand. 
17. Second Cut of Rattle Rand. 
18. Brisket (a. the navel end; b. 
the butt end.) 19. Fore Shin. 
Tenderloin. Liver. Tripe,plain. 
honey-comb. Heart. 
Suet. Ox Tail. 





Union Sq, Hotel & Hote Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels ——— ) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 


European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices, Rooms, $1.00 prr day and 
upwards. 

saggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Kaggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. 


S.L. HASEY. 


"AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, N. Ve 
Rates, $2.00 ond 04.06 pot da. ‘een Furnished. 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Ross, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga. 
N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
artof day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
sited rate, $1.00 for 4 day, $1.60 for \% day. 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H, PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Sat taal 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
oer the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., $1 and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant, 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
F| SH Cooked to Orders” 
Dining Room, Provision Store 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 

Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


Dining Room 

















1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
be bought is served on our table. 
EHVAWNS'S 
BAKERY, 





WM. H. JACKSON, 


TATLOR, 


18 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavern. 


Clothes Cleansed, Dyed and Repaired in the 
best manner, also Cutting, Making. 
Removed from Garments. 


Shine 
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SIMPSON SPRING 


CWhite}, Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Week’ 
the Commonwealth. 


Dramatic now appears on page 8 of 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That the Old Comedy season is almost 
over, 
That since Bernhardt bas torn up our 


emotions by the roots we wail 
comedy. 

Tha a very great many people are finding 
their ‘Lost Paradise.’ 

That Carmencita, seen for fifty cents, 
wasn’t the same person as Carmencita seen 
for twelve dollars. 

That Miss Burress was a 
picture as Mabel Vane. 

That to see the County Fair as often as 
possible is among everybody's good New 
Years resolutions. 

That the Cadets’ photographs are a dream 
of feminine loveliness. 

That if the present season is playing 
Waterloo with theatrical ventures, mana- 
gers must ture faint in guessing what next 
year will do. 

That John Kellerd jis the most telling 
emotional actor among our jeune premiers 

That ‘Caste,’ to old Boston theatre. goers, 
peoples the Museum = stage with great 
memories. 

That Shiloh comes, 
With guns and drams. 

That Daley bread seems now-a-days to 
be of old baking. 

That Carrie Turner continues to play 
Niobe, though otherwise cast on the play- 
bills. 

That Ellen Terry's Katherine will repro- 


for farce- 


very lovely 


duce to perfection the costumes of the 
great Queen. But how about her charac- 
ter? 

That the snow-scene in ‘Sinbad’ has 


brought winter to a realizing sense of his 
duties, at last—and—consequently — 
That Taggs, conveyed by that remarkable 


pony, Mr. Barnes, can new go sleigh- 
riding. (This is a hint.) 

That persistent attempts — illustrated 
afresh in to-night’s production—to put 


emotional work upon players untitted for 
it, explains, in part at least, the not very 


successful season at a popular Boston 
playhouse. 

That Goodwin's name is a mascot in 
itself. 


Anmnouncement and Chat. 


‘Shiloh,’ which tells an interesting story 
of love, daring and happiness triumphant 
at last, will be produced on the well-known 
scale of Boston Theatre magnificence at 
that standard old playhouse, next week. 
The present generation will be given a 
thrilling glimpse of what Boston was, 
when its boys went forth to war; and the 
famous battle-fleld, on the night after the 


well-fought fight, wi!l be shown in a scene | 


which promises to eclipse, in picturesque- 


deal 





| Dudlay. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


‘Incog,’ a farce-comedy, with Mr. Chas 
Dickson in the leading rdle, will be the 
attraction at the Hollis Street Theatre 
next week. 


‘Sinbad,’ splendid, spectacular, striking- 
ly successful, will remain at the 
Theatre until further notice. 


Mr. Chas. 
Hollis St. 


Globe 


Dickson, who comes to the 
Theatre next week, with the 
‘Incog’ company, needs no introduction 
to theatre-goers. His creations of Jack 
Dexter in *The Wife’ and the correspon- 
dent in ‘Held by the Enemy’ at once 
raised him to a high point as a comedian 
in their estimation. The Geo. W. Lederer 
Model Company has been carefully selected 
and the plan of the Wyndham Criterion 
organization followed. Among the com- 
pany is Mr. Robert Edeson, whose refined 
and gracefui comedy work as Claude in 
‘The Night’s Frolic’ is pleasantly remem- 
bered in Boston. 


‘The Bostonian’ will soon be with us at 
the Tremont and an adequate offering of 
‘Robin Hood’ will be given for the first 
time during their stay here—that is, as far 
as Boston is concerned. 


The stage force of the Tremont Theatre 

scenic artists, master carpenter, electri- 
cian and al! the hands—have done treble du- 
ty this week, and have won Mme. Berpn- 
hbardt’s hearty praise for their faithful- 
ness. 


Rosina Vokes presented Conductor Cob- 
lin with the scarf she knitted during ‘My 
Milliner’s Bill.’ It was a lovely piece of 
work despite a stitch or two dropped, as 
cues came, 


At the Boston Museum ‘Caste’ will be 
the attraction for the early part of the 
week, and that startling and brilliant com- 


edy, ‘London Assurance,’ for the latter 
part. 
‘The Devil's Mine’—which certainly 


promised a lurid yield—will be the attrac- 


tion at the Howard Athenswum next 
week. 
Readings and Lectures. 
If any committee is looking around 


for an amusing and attractive reading 
them send for Miss Alice Washburn. She 
reads, or recites, the story of ‘Susan’s 
Escort’ with such spirit, not to say genius, 
that she has her audience laughing in sym- 
pathy. Dr. Hale is the authority for say- 
ing that Miss Washburn makes a great 
more out of the story than he did 
when he wrote it, Miss Wastiburn’s read- 
ings of graver subjects have attracted 
attention long ago. 


Prof. Sauveur's Saturday lectures on 
French literature are very largely attended 
by interested audiences. A more delight- 
ful and beneficial means of instruction and 


. let 


entertainment is not offered in Boston. 


One of the best, although one of the 
youngest readers of negro dialect, a young 
girl from Nashville, Tenn., read, New 
Year’s night, to a critical andience at All's 
Souls’ Parish House. Miss Vivrette will 
soon appear in public. Her critics were 
unanimous in praise of her natural manner, 
excellence of elocution and perfect render- 
ing of the dialect of the old plantation 
darkey. 

Many a tear has been shed by the wearers 


of the blue, over that dear and chiva!rous | 


young wearer of the gray, *Marse Chan.’ 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, to whom we 
owe our knowledge of him, and Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith, whose, Col. Carter, was a 
Christmas guest at so many firesides, will 
give readings from their own pleasant 
pages at Chickering Hall, next week, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings and Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. 


Bernhardt’s Successor. 


The only tragédienne of real distinction 
the Comédie-Frangaise now has, writes Mr. 
Apthorp in the January Scribner, Mile. 
She has, by perseverance and 
unintermittent hard study, gradnally 
worked her way up to the top; she is nota 
genius, like Rachel or Sarah Bernhardt: 
her talent has neither the tiger spring, nor 


is 


|dutv was made 


ness, realism and telling detail, any stage-| the lightening flash; but a more thoroughly 
setting of many seasons. satisfying actress I have seen nowhere. 
One does not, by the way, often have a 
| chance of seeing her, for her position at 
the Frangaise amouuts to little more than a 
| sinecure, and she appears only about half a 


| dozen times ina season. I only saw her 


Nat Goodwin, !n ‘The Nominee,’ with a 
pretty, new, one-act play for curtain- 
raiser, will be welcomed back to the Tre- 
mont Theatre next week. 





'y 
:: 
“bad 
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*The Lost Paradise’ has scored a great 
and deserved success at the Columbia 
Theatre, and will be continued there until 
further notice. 


At the Park Theatre, Aunt Abby and Otis 


still ‘keep company’ with crowds of fortu- 
nate spectators, whom they conduct, with 
shouts of laughter, through the ‘County 
Fair.’ 


‘The Police Patrol,’ a melodrama crowd-| pany. 


ed with exciting episodes and _ realistic 


stage effects, comes to the Grand Opera /| and 24th, March 2d and 9th. 


House for a week’s stay next Monday. 





|} Avenue and Berkeley 


; as the duchesse de Guise in ‘Heary III. et 
| Sa cour,’ but I shall never forget her great 


love scene with Saint-Mégrin. I do not 


| think that anything I ever saw Sarah Bern- 


bardt do impressed me so strongly. 


Six grand entertainments are to be given 
at the People’s Church, corner of Columbus 
Street. Monday 
Ist, Musir Concert Com- 
Other attractive entertainments 
will be given as follows: Feb. 10th, 17th 


evening, Feb. 


JorDan & Stites, Man’g. 


Southern Views of Slavery. 


In an interesting paper in the January 
Atlantic, Prof Basil L. Gildersleeve states 
the views of slavery which prevailed in the 


South before the war, and the foundation 
on which they rested. There were theo- 
rists, he writes, who maintained that a 


society based on the rock of slavery was 
the best possible in the world where there 
must be a lowest order; and the doctrine 
of the ‘muasiil’ as propounded by a lead- 
ing thinker of this school evoked mud vol- 
canoes all over the North. Scriptural ar- 
guments in defence of slavery formed a 
large part of the literature of the subject, 
and the bands of Southern clergymen 
were upheld by thelr conservative brothers 
beyond the border. 


Some who had read the signs of the 
times otherwise knew that slavery was 
doomed by the voice of the world, and 


that no theory or society could withstand 
the advance of the new spirit; and if the 
secrets of all hearts could have been re- 
vealed, our enemies would have been as- 
tounded to see how many thousands and 
tens of thousands in the Southero States 
felt the crushing burden and the awful 
responsibility of the institution which they 
were supposed to be defending with the melo- 
dramatic fury of pirate kings. We were 
born to this social order, we had to do our 
duty init according to our lights, and this 
indefinitely more 
by the interference of those who, as we 
thought. could not understand the condi- 
tions of the problem, and who did not have 
to bear the expense of the experiments 
they proposed. 

There were the practical men who saw 
in the negro slave an efficient laborer in a 
certain line of work, and there were the 
practical men who doubted the economic 
value of our system as compared with that 
of the free States, and whom the other 
practical men laughed to scorn. 


here was the small and eminently re-| 
spectable body of benevolent men who 
promoted the scheme of African coloni- | 
zation, of which great things were ex- 
pected in my boyhood. The manifest | 
destiny of slavery in America was the 


regeneration of Africa. 

The people at large had no theory, and 
the practice varied as much in the relation 
of master and servant as it varied in other 
family relations. Too much tragedy and 
too much idyl have been imported into the 
home life of the Southern people; but this 
is not the place to reduce poetry to prose. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use! by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 
pete cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrh@a, 2c. a bottie. Sold by all druggists 
throughout}he worki. Be sure and ask for “Mks. 
WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 





SUPPLEMENTARY PEOPLE’S COURSE 
PEOPLE'S CHURCH, 


Columbus Av., Corner Berkeley 
Boston. 


SIX GRAND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 1, 1892. 
MUSIN CONCERT CO., 


OVIDE MUSIN, 
Che Greatest Living Violinist. 
Annie Louise Tanner, Prima Donna Soprano. 
Inez Parmenter, Mezzo Sop: ano. 
Roger Dupuy. The Great French Tenor. 
Emil Senger, Basso. 
Only appearance this season in Boaton or vicinity. 


St., 








‘WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 10, 1892. 


LITTLE OLIVE HOMANS, 
In Recitations. 
Mrs. L. F. Gillette, Soprano. 
Claade Fisher, Violinist. 
The Arion Maie Quartet. 
Nellie C Dean, Pianist 


difficult | 


| a Monday, Jan ; 
|caule’s Great Play, THE SHAUGHRAUN. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING FEB. 17, 1892. 
Rev. J. J. Lewis’ Lllastrated Lecture. 
Subject, ‘The Passion Play.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEB. 24, 1892. 
Valletta Thelen, Dramatic Soprano. 
Annie Frank Libby, Harpist. 
Cora Winston Clark. Reader. 
The Apollo Male Quartet. 
Prof. 0. L. Carter, Pianist. 


WEDNESDAY EVEN’G, MARCH 2, 1892. 
Rev. J. J. LEWIS’ Lilustrated Lecture. 
Subject, ““‘Wonderful Rome.” 

(First time in Boston 


WEDNESDAY EVEN’G, MARCH 9, 1892. 
Priscilla White, Soprano. 
Hattie B. Ladd, Contralto. 
Thomas L. Cashman, Tenor. 
Gertrade Capen, Dramatic Reader. 
Lyman Bracket, Pianist. 
Prof. 0. L. Carter, Organist for the Course 














Tickets for full course. six entertainments. in- 
cluding reserved seats, $1.25, 75c. and 60c., 
according to location. 

Tickets on sale Monday, Jan. 18, at 8 o’clock A, 
M., at People’s Church, Ticket Office, cor. Colum- 
bus av. and Berkeley st. 

JORDAN & STILES, Managerse 





JANUARY 9, § 


AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Handsomest Theatre in t 
LIARRIS & ATKINSON...... ....-Props. and Mgrs 
978 to 986 Washington St 


2D) GREAT WEEK. AN IMMENSE GO! 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S BOSTON 
COMPANY IN 


THE LOST PARADISE ~ 


GREAT ADVAYCE SALE WEEKS 
AHEAD. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at2. — 
Evenings at 8. Performance over at 10.55 


PARK THEATRE.: 


J. A. CRABTREE......+.- . .-.Mana 


NEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Bir. BR. AE. FARLD. occccccccccccvecccce ..+»Manager 


Next Week—Last Week of the Comedies. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings at 
x, also Wednesday Afternoon at 2 
CASTE. 

Thursday and Friday Evenings at 8, alsu Satu 
day Afternoon at 2 


LONDON A*SURANCE. 
Saturday Evening at 8, 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
is—The late Dion Bouci- 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


| MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manager. 


‘American Extravaganza Company 


id lienders 


SIN 


Dav 


BAD 


SKE Don’t miss the 
SINB AD Bottom of the Sea 
§ - “ Cannibal Island 
IF Bogie Man 
YoU green Valley of Diamonds 
r naa ht vory Palace 
Ww AN I Procession of Nations 


Allegorical Transformation. 


|FUN 


Evenings at 7.45 Matinees Wednesday and 


Saturday at 2. 
STREET 


HOLLIS THEATRE. 


Isaac B. RICH......cceee Proprietor and Manage, 


One Week, commencing Monday, January lI, 
America’s representative light comedian, 


CHAS. DICKSON 


and the Gee. W. Lederer Model Company 


| INCOG |*A ROLLING 


| River of Merriment.” 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
| Jan. 18th—The Comedians, Reed and Collter, 
in the new Farce-Comeuy, *HOSS and HOSS.” 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


] 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


In the 3-act 
comedy 


Week beginning Jan. 11. 


The Police Patrol. 


ae@-Genuine Patrol Wagon and Horses..¢9 
| 





Eve'gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues. Thurs. aad Sat. at2 





NEXT ; 
| ATTRACIION } 


- HOWARD ATHENZUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor and 


MACLEON & PRESCOTT. 


Manager. 


| Monday, Jan. llth and Wed. and Sat. 


THE DEVIL'S MINE. 


¥ atinees 


eeaeac 


a 
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Next Week, the Big Show, Gus 


Hill’s World 


KELLEY & CO., 


HATTERS, 


22 Province t., Boston. 


Hats Made to Order. Children’s Silk 


Hats a Specialty. Silk and Derby Hats 


Blocked and Retrimmed in the Latest 


Styles. 


| 22 PROVINCE STREET. 





| 
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DISCIPLINE. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. | 
My life is fall of scented fruits; 

My garden blooms with stocks and cloves; 
Yet o’er the wall my fancy shoote, 

And hankers after harsher loves. 


Ah! why, my foolish heart repines, 
Was I not housed within a waste? 
These velvet flowers and syrup wines 


Are sweet, but are not to my taste. 


a wattled hut, 
A piercing smoke of sodden peat, 
rhe savor of a russet nut, 


A howling moor, 


Would make my weary pulses beat. 


O stupid brain that blindly swerves! 


O heart that strives not, nor endures! 
Since flowers are hardships to your nerves, 


rhank heaven a garden lot is yours 


—/|Athenzxum 
THE FROST KING. 
BY HELEN KELLER. 


From The Mentor.! 


King Frost lives in a beautiful palace, 
far tothe north, inthe land of perpetual 
snow. The palace, which is magnificent 
beyond beyond description, was built cen- 
turies ago, inthe reign of King Glacier. 
At a little distance from the palace we 
might easily mistake it for a mountain 
whose peaks were mounting heavenward 
to receive the last kiss of the departing 
lay But on nearer approach we shouiu 
liscover our error What we had sup- 
posed to be peaks were in reality a thous- 
and glittering spires. Nothing could be 
more beautiful than the architecture of 
this ice-palace. The walls are curiously 
constructed of massive blocks of ice which 
terminate in cliff-like towers. The en- 
trance to the palace is at the end of an 
arched recess and itis guarded night and 
day by twelve soldierly-looking white 
bears. 

But, children, you must make King Frost 


a visit the 
and for 
palace. rhe 


very first opportunity you have, 
yourse this wonderfal 
old king will welcome you 
kindly. for he children and it is his 
chief delight to give them pleasure. 

You must kKoow that King Frost, 


see lves 


loves 


like all 


other kings, has great treasures of gold 
and precious stones; but as be is a gener- 
ous old monarch he endeavors to make a 
right use of his riches. So wherever he 
goes he does many wonderfal works; he 


builds bridges over every stream, as trans- 


pareut as gl¢ but often as strong as 


iss, 


ron; he shakes the forest trees until the 
ripe nuts fall into the laps of laughing 
children; he puts the flowers to sleep with 


one touch of his hand; then, lest we should 
mourn for their bright faces, he paints the 
leaves with gold and crimson and emer- 
ald, and when his task is done the trees 
are beautifui enough to comfort us for the 
flight of summer I will tell vou how 
King Frost happened to think of painting 
the leaves, for it is a strange story. 

One day while King Frost was surveying 
his vast wealth and thinking what good he 
could do with it, he suddenly bethought 
him of his jolly old neighbor, Santa Claus. 
‘**] will send my treasures to Santa Claus,” 
said the king to himself, ‘the is the very 
man to dispose of them satisfactorily, for 
he knows where the poor and the unhappy 
live, and his kind old heart is always fall 
of benevolent plans for their relief.” So 
he called together the merry littie fairies 
of his household and, showing them the 
jars and vases containing his treasures, he 
bade them carry them to the palace of 

anta Claus as quickly as they could. The 
fairies promised obedience, and were off in 


a twinkling, dragging the heavy jars and 
vases along after them as well as they 
could, now and then grumbling a little at 


having such a hard task, for they were 
idle fairies and loved to play better than to 
work. After a while they came to a great 
forest and, being tired and hungry, they 
thought they would rest a little and look 
for nuts before continuing their journey. 
But thinking their treasure might be stolen 


from them they hid the jars among the 
thick green leaves of the various trees 


until they were sure that no one could find 
them. Then they began to wander merrily 
about searching for nuts, climbing trees, 


peeping curiously into the empty birds- 
nests and playing hide and seek from 
behind the trees. Now these naughty 


fairies were so busy and so merry over 
their frolic that they forgot all about their 
errand and their master’s command to go 
quickly; but soon they found to their dis- 
may why they had been bidden to hasten, 
for although they had, as they supposed, 
hidden the treasures carefully, yet the 
bright eyes of the King Sun had spiced out 
the jars among the trees, and as he and 
King Frost could never agree as to what 
was the best way of benefiting tae world, 
he was very glad of a good opportunity of 
playing a joke upon his rather sharp rival. 
King Sun laughed softly to himself when 
the delicate jars began to melt and break. 
At length every jar aud vase was cracked 
or broken and the precious stones they 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
Suils strane over the Webs ball Deabes "| FOSS & ROB _ 
the forest. 

DENTISTS, 


reser Dental Rooms, 


was happening, for they were down on the 
No 





grass and the wonderful shower of treasure 
was along time in reaching them; but at 
| last they plainly heard the tinkling of many | 
| drops falling like rain through the forest 
and sliding from leaf to leaf until they 
| reached the little bushes by their side, when 
| to their astonishment they discovered that 
the rain drops were melted rubies which 
hardened on the leaves and turned them to 
crimson and gold in a moment. Then 
looking around more closely they saw that 
much of the treasure was already melted, 
for the oaks and maples were arrayed in| 
| gorgeous dresses of gold and crimson and 
}emerald. It was very beautiful, but the | 
disobedient fairies were too frightened to | 
notice the beauty of the trees. ‘They were | 
afraid that King Frost would come and 
punish them. So they hia themselves 
awong the bushes and waited silently for 
something to happen. Their fears were | 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 


L. T. Foss, rr. F. ROBY. 


TRY A BOTTLE 


OF MORRISON'S ENGLISH LINIMENT. 
OWNERS OF HORSES 


Cannot afford to be without it. 


Softens Grooves and keeps the feet in a 


IT 


when he saw the broken 
the treasure was still dropping. At 


jars from which | For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds | 
first | ofall kinds. FULLY WARRANTED. 


rs > A ; * k ine Price 4 oz—2ic, 16 oz—$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
King Frost was very angry and the fairies | y¢ your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex. 


trembled and crouched lower in their hid-| préss prepaid to any address on receipt .of price 
ing-places, and I do not know what might | (orsample bottle for 25c, express not prepald,) by 
have happened to them if just thea a party ve proprietor, 


oF hese tat Gass Ret nat comes oo wore | ames Ww eReTER 6 £0. 


When the children saw the trees all aglow 
BATH, N. H. 
| 
| 
| 


with brilliant colors they clapped their} 
hands and shouted for joy and immediately | 
began to pick great bunches to take home. 

Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter] & 
Kilham, Geo. C. & Co., Cutler Bros., 
W holesale Wella, Richardson 


‘The leaves are as lovely as the lowers!” Goodwi 
cried they, in their delight. Their pleasure | ney tes 


Druggists, Boston; 





PRINTING. 


‘INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


are not covered with gold and precious | 
stones [ cannot imagine what makes them | 


so bright; can you? 


Christmas in London. 
During Christmas week 38,000,000 letters 
and parcels were posted in London, and 


33,000,000 were delivered. Fifteen thous- 
and sorters and postmen were on duty on 


Christmas eve within the metropolitan | 

area. If there should be any place in the PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
world where these gigantic figures were ORDERS BY MAIL. 

equalled, positively or comparatively. Post- 

master-General Fergusson would like to 8 GRANT 

know its name. The London Gaslight and Mi S ; 

Coke Company also asserts that it has 


beaten the record in its line during Christ- 49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 
mas week when fog and frost reigned for —_ 


six days and nights. On Thursday alone 
New Year’s Gifts 


the company’s customers consumed 128,- 

000,000 cubic feet of gas. Thirteen thou- 
sand tons of coal were burnt by the com- —IN— 

pany on that day. This company supplies | pragjgous Gems and Fine Jewelry. 
about three-fourths of London with gas, 





several smaller companies looking after| Masonic, Military and Soctety Medals 
the remaining fvurth. and Badges for Presentation. 
Mr. Saceen Sele is my word for HENRY GUILD &, SONS, 


Morrison’s Liniment. If vou can use it, 
any part, I shall be much pleased. - 
Heartily, L. D. COCHRANE. | RG 

Last week a heavy weight fell on my} FITCHBU ’ 
foot. Inside of three minutes the part 
injured swelled to nearly double the 
natural thickness, and turned a dark purple. 
I at once began bathing it with Morrison’s 
English Liniment. That evening the lame- On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 
ness was so far removed that | could walkon| pRaINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
my foot, and the next afternoon all the | TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
soreness and swelling were gone. This | @. 454i M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy “and 
experience, and several others, force me te ro oe BXPRESA, PARLOR CAR for 
the conclusion that for bruises, sprains and | 
lame back, Morrison’s English Liniment is ll. 3 s “ ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
worth more than all other liniments | know : Alber LY REPRESS. with Siceping | 
anything about. Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short | 

(Signed) L. D. COCHRANE, 


| Line and via Erie and 4 
Pastor of the First Unitarian Church, Louis vis Mien an Central and Wabash Rys. 
Littleton, N, H. 


OF | Washington Street, corner Winter Street. 


RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


April isth, sada FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 
; ANS AND MONTREAL. 


= ALB 
The well- known Drewse n Cc leansing and | A. M. ACCOMMODATION to 
treal. 
FLYER, 


Dyeing Company of 32 West St. are ex-| 8. 0 
A.M. MONTREAL 


perts in dyeing Pongee silks. They have | 1 
2 Cars to Montreal. 
the greatest success in producing all the by, Dt. ‘M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
Vt 


fashionable shades. 
M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
7, 00 ¢t. to Montreal. 


Furniture Packing and Boving, | 


Time-Yables and further information on appli- 
cation. 
Furniture, crockery, bric-a-brac, | 
oil paintings, &c., packed and | 
boxed for shipment to all parts of 
the world; 27 years’ experience; 
write for reference. 


SMITH & RANKS, | 


ST. 


Mon- 


Parlor ! 





R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


Boston, Mass. 


Private School of Short Hand 


Number of pupils limited to 15. Thorough and careful | 
instruction by an experienced teacher with sacl 





Office and Lott 75 Portland Street. references, 8 Akron Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


well founded, for their long absence had | healthy condition. 

alarmed the king and he mounted North | IT Is a sure cure for Quarter Crack and | 

Wind and went out in search of his tardy | Phrush. 

couriers. Of course he had not gone far|[T' '*2 never falling remedy for Sore Back, 
Neck, and Shoulders. 

when he noticed the brightness of the} 

leaves. and ikiv « med the ¢ ‘ If your horse has a cough you can cure it with 

eaves, and he quickly guessed the cause | this Liniment. 


banished the anger from King Frost’s heart | & Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
and the frown from his brow, and he, tov, | Portland, Maine. 

began to admire the painted trees. He said | we . Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
to himself, ‘My trewsures are not wasted | nip aaane — Poe yng Sf pp er mmene yd = 
if they make little children happy. My idle} by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
fairies and my flery enemy have taught me horsemen generally. 

anew way of doing good.” When the | E. MIL — pode om hintaan. 
fairies heard this they were greatly re-| ) 

lieved and came forth from their hiding- | . 
places, confessed their fault and asked | ENGRAVING 

their master’s forgiveness. Ever since 

that time it has been King Frost’s great | AND 

delight to paint the leaves with the glow- 

ing colors we see in the autumn, and if they | 


Boston Line; also to Bt. | 


XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to | 
vi 00 & Buffalo. 





FURS 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
eason, it will be to your advantage to call on 
It. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at prices 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 

Furs redyed, repaired and made over tn latest 
and most desirable styles, in best possible manner 
at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
15 and 17 AVON STREET. 


The Overland Monthly. 





Representative Magazine of 


Pacific Coast. 


FOR 1892. 
Reduced in Price 


TO— 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


All about the Pacific Coast. 
Every Number Illustrated. 
Improvements in every direction. 


In making up your lists for 1892 Include 
The Overland. 


lame the 
| 
| 


Send 20c. for Samples with Prospectus. 


Address, 


The Overland Monthly, 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
—. 


Ditson’s 


5D0O° 


Mustce Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued | 


AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC COLLECTION 


The selected gems of Faust, Arditi, Spindler, ete. 216 
pages 


Old’ Familiar Tunes with Figures, 
A rare book collection for private or public 
pages 


NE PLUS ULTRA PIANO COLLECTION. 


16) pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


WAR SONGS. 


Grand Army and Memorial Songs, with choruses, for 
males voices; the solos may be sung by any voice. 


AMERICAN BALLAD COLLECTION 


The music in this book bought separately, at reta!! 


would cost nearly $20. 216 pages. 
COLLEGE SONGS. 
Over 200,000 cop- 


The greatest compilation ever made. 
les already sold All the popular songs; over 100 in 
number, Latest Edition Revised to date. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Father Kemp's collection; over 100 tunes, universally 
used in Old Folks’ Entertainments. 


AMERICAN DANCE MUSICCOLLECTION 


Modern, new and fresh music. 216 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song & Chorus Collection 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


AMERICAN SONG AND CHORUS BOOK. 


| 68 of the best American songs, each with a ringing 
| chorus. 216 pages. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


100 characteristic slave songs; probably the best collec- 
| tlon of this class of songs, 30 cents. 


| Agents mq Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 
| ger Pianos, Wilcox & W hite Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. 

For Music: al Iostruments, Strings, etc,, send to 
| John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


452-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPARY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WANTED pa 
OLD 
COINS. 





parties. 52 








Full particulars as to Condition, 
Prices paid, &c., given in 


THE COIN REVIEW, 


sy Mail, 10 Cents Silver. 
J. E. HOOPER, 
No. 1 Province Court, 


Boston, Mass. 
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DOWN BY THE SHORE IN DECEMBER. 


BY THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 


They come and go; their shadows pass 
Beyond the bound where blue and brine 
Kiss, and the orient clouds amass 
White piles above the horizon’s line. 


Some of yon vessels will return, 
And some shall never touch their port! 
Full many hearts that in them burn 
WII find life’s voyage all too short. 


Inconstant Ocean! who canst look 
So calm, with murder in thy frown, 

For whom those meadows I forsook, 
And all the allurements of the town, 


I did not feel till here I dwelt 
How terrible the mighty main, 
Nor think how bright Orion's belt 
Gleams nightly on thy drowned and slain. 


O give me back my Wayland meas, 
Where Sudbury’s loitering eddies glide, 
And one long line of lilies leads 
My skiff to Concord’s harmless tide! 


There let me with protecting woods 
Shield my reposing age, afar 
Fromthe wild fury of the floods 
To watch in peace that evening star. 


—| Atlantic. 


THE SKIES IN JANUARY. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE PLANETS LN MIDWINTER. 


The midwinter moon possesses more than 
ordinary attractiveness for the casual ob- 
server. Inthe clear, crisp nights of this 
season, when the earth is enveloped in its 
snowy mantle, the satellite has a charm and 
diffuses a radiance which it does not com- 
mand in any other partof the year. When 
January, this year, began, the moon had 
only fairly well started on her monthly 
round, but even at that early period she 
had an important meeting with Venvs, 
which the growing crescent repeats on the 
Sist, affording us a pleasant picture to gaze 
upon. 

Jan. 6, the moon working her way to the 
eastward was seen in the south as the sun 
went down, and seven days subsequently, 
on the 13th, she will rise in the east as the 
sun vanishes in the opposite quarter. Her 
full, round face, as she swings across the} | 
firmament toward the west, will bein view | 
throughout the night. In the other con- | 
junctions for the month, Neptune comes 
next in the order of the meetings and then | 
Saturn, but it will be daylight when this | 
conjunction takes place. Uranus follows | 
and then comes Mars, while Mercury and 
the fading crescent go through their parts | 
in the heavenly drama on the 27th, but so! 
near the sun that we shall not be able to 
see them. 

Who can 








have looked upon the lovely 





planets on the sun’s western side are 
ranked as morning stars. 

We used to look upon Regulus, the 
bright star in the Sickle, as a guide and 
companion to Saturn, bot now they seem 
hopelessly separated, and we must look 
further south to find another heavenly 
milestone to mark his way. 

Spica, the bright star in the constella- 
tion of the Virgin, will be the nearest 
brilliant to the planet when the r 
closes. Regulus is in the Lion. Oareful 
observers have recently concliiided that 
Saturn is, in some respects, a miniature 
of Jupiter. Spots have been discovered 
on his face which indicate that the physi- 
cal constitution of the two is something 
alike. 

Mars is now an early riser, and comes 
above the horizon in the wee small hours 
of the morning. He gets up earlier and 
earlier as the year advances, probably to 
give himself plenty of time to prepare for 
the grand event of the year, for which all 
observers are making such great prepara- 
tions. 

It is well to follow this planet in his 
course, forin August he will be in opposi- 
tion to the sun, or 180° from his solar maj- 
esty, and at this time will be at his largest 
and most brilliant phase. The flery red 
warrior will be in view all night, and the 
midsummer strollers will havea rare and 
attractive picture for their delectation. 

Neptune, the planet most distant from 
the sun, takes 165 years to make a com- 
plete revolution of the heavens, and our 
glorious sun, when seen from this far- 
away wanderer, dwindles tothe size of 
Venus when at her best. We still have 
the bright star Aldebaran in the constella- 
tlon of the Bull to serve us in identifying 
the position of the planet. Neptune comes 
to our meridian about 10 o'clock in the 
evening. 

Uranus is morning star, and rises about 
2o0’clock in the morning. He is in con- 
junction with the waning crescent of the 
moon Jan. 21. It is the closest meeting of 
the kind for the month, the two bodies 
being only a little more than one degree 
apart. Jan. 25, Uranus has quadrature, or 
ninety degrees away. This space will 
grow until April, when opposition will 
occur, and the planet will then become an 
evening star, which will continue until 
October, when, after being la conjunction 
with the sun, he will again become one of 
the ey" of mornipg stars. 


Rats in the Menagerie. 


Few of the many people who visit the 
|Central Park Menagerie, says the New 
| York Tribune, know why a fox-terrier is 
|to be found in one or the other of the 
inclosures in which the elephants are con- 
fined. The majority doubtless think there 
is something almost cruel about it. As a 


star in the western sky that has been grow- | fact, it is fun to the terrier and a protec- 


ing in size and brilliancy during the past 
month without feeling its marvelous beauty 
and being almost impatient for the sun to 
disappear in order that it might shine forth 
in all its charming radiance. Venus, for 
she it is that so attracts us, is at her best. 


tion tothe elephant. It is really an exem- 
plification of the fable of the lion and the 
mouse. There are no greater pests in the 
menagerie than the rats. These small ras- 
cally rodents have found that the feet of 
the elephants are excellent eating and have 


She outshines every mysterious twinkler in | no hesitation in gnawing at them when the 
the star-spangled firmament, and in certain | animal lies down and, owing to its chained 
portions of bercareer even dares to chal- | | condition, is unable to defend itself against 


lenge the orb of day himself, in whose | 
presence she can often be seen at noonday. | 
She is now moving away from the sun, 
growing more and more beautiful as she 


gets further removed from the powerful | 


rays, and increasing in size as she gets 
nearer earth. 


neither is she closer than three degrees, 
and, excepting in so far as the two shining 
in the same section of the heavens always 
are objects of interest, there is nothing in 
these meetings wortby of special note. 

Jupiter, like the fair Venus, also has a 
meeting with the moon on the last day 
of the month, about 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The circumstances that attend this 
interview are very much the same as those 
in which Venus took part. 

Mercury is morning star and is moving) 
away from the sun, getting to the end of | 
his tether, or the point of greatest west- , 
erly elongation, on the 19th. He now rises 
about three-quarters of an hour before 
sun-up and is not visible to the naked eye. 
The planet is beautiful enough to repay 
any trouble taken to geta elimpse of him. 
Sometimes he displays a rosy golden tint, 
and sometimes he twinkles. 

He has, however, usually a brilliant 
white light resembling that of Sirius, the 
wonderfully bright star that we see in the 
east and toward which the three diamonds 
in Orion's belt are ever pointing. This is | 
the nearest planet to the sun and makes 4 
complete revolution in its orbit in eighty- 
eight years, traveling with the immense 
velocity of nearly thirty miles a second. 
The sun, when seen from Mercury, looks 
seven times as large as when seen from the 
earth. 

Saturn is morning star, and now rises 
about 11 o'clock in the eavening. One 
might very naturally think that this would 
mean that he was an evening star, but he 
is on the western side of the sun, and, 
according to astronomical classification, 


temper and murderous habits, 


She is twice in conjunction |* 
with the moon during the month, but at! 


| its puny enemies. 


This is particularly the 
| case with ‘Tip,’ 


who, owing to his vile 


has to be 
securely chained. 


at night, and woe betide the adventurous 
‘rat that ventures out on a quest for a tidbit 
of elephant toe. ‘Tip,’ rogue though he 
is, knows his good little friend and allows 


|}him to curl up on the uneaten hay, close 
| beside his ponderous body, and when there 
,isa dash across the pen, followed bya 


mortal squeal, takes no notice of it, except 
perhaps opening one eye in a lazy way, and 
then, knowing that he js safe for the night, 


| trumpets a smal! vote of thanks to the tiny 
| friend and gives himself up to andistarbed 


slumber and dreams of Indian jungles. 
Lately the rats have changed their base 
of operations. It was found that they 
were gnawing holes in the thick hide of 
the rhinoceros. ‘Fanny,’ the Scotch 
terrier, who really rules the deer house, 
and is one of the best ratters in the world, 
was brought into requisition. 
locked up in the mammal house and her 
first night there was one of pure joy. 
‘Fanny’ is a most methodical canine. 
When the house was opened in the morn- 
ing sbe had a p'le of twenty-seven rats in 
the middle of the floor and was wagging a | 
short tail in almost hysterical manner. 


After greeting her master, Phil Holmes, | 
she seemed to remember there was 4 


thing else todo, and taking one of the 
dead rats in her mouth ran off to where her | 


litter of pops was, just in the rear of the | 


camel shed. She carried four there for 
her little ones to worry. For the last week 
‘Fanny’ has guarded the rhinoceros so 


well that not a new bite has been seen on 
the animal, but every morning there is a 
diminished heap of dead rats on the floor. 

There are places in the menagerie where 
the rat is doing great damage. 


In the 


The rats in a few nights would make this | 
| monster a perfect cripple were it not for | 
Gip,’ the terrier, who is always loosened | 


She was | 


pigeon-house there are some rare birds | 
the Moorhees pigeon from Seringapatam | 
and the American ‘passenger’ pigeon, | 
which seems to have nearly died out with | 
the buffalo. Both these birds breed plenti- | 


young Ones are hatched the rats carry them | 
away. 





Phryne’s 8 Cosmetic. 


It is related of the too celebrated 
Phryne that at some social gathering of 
her female friends, fulfilling the parpose 
of an Athenian five o’clock tea, the con- 
versation turned on the most desirable 
form of cosmetic that could be used for 
the enhancement of the charms of female 
beauty. The virtues of various prepara- 
tions both of a vegetable and a metallic 
nature were discussed with considerable 
animation, and ultimately Phryne observed 


she considered 


complexion. 
os the cosmetic, the virtues of which she 
extolled eo highly, the fascinating lady 
poured into asilver vase full of watera 
few drops from a golden vial of some 
mysterious colorless liquid; for a few 
moments she immersed her face in the 
water and dried her features with a hand- 
ful of byssus. 
her companions how she looked. A chorus 


components of the liquid in the vial. 
‘‘Willingly,” she replied; ‘‘it contains 
only that which is contained in the vase— 
water.” 





State oF Onto, Crry or TOLEDO, ) 
Lucas Counry. sf 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 


that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HaLu’s CaTaARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, A 
D. 1886. 


~—_— 


erat A. W. GLEASON, 
Cee ? Notary Public. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

B@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


LANGUAGES. 


Class and Private Lessons at 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 


154 Tremont t St., Boston. 
COMEDIES, 


LECWURES and READINGS in FRENCH and GER 
MAN On Saturdays from ii to 1, at Mason and | 
Hamlin Hall. Admission, SO cents Season | 
ticket, $5.00. Free to our Students. 


LCURE FITS! 


When I say care I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I mean o 
radical cure. I have made the d.sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 


Toledo, O. 











others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
eure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks, 
| Office and Library Furniture of every description. 


| Wecan show the largest line of Desks in Bosten 
and guarantee prices and quality. 








Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


|S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT sT. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haada large and choice as- 








fully in the menagerie, but as soon as the | 


that she was possessor of a nostrum which 

invaluable for imparting a | 
hue at once healthy and attractive to the | 
Offering to test the merits | 


Turning round, she asked | 


of enthusiastic admiration arose, and then | 
she was implored on all sides to reveal the | 


CHENEY & Co , doing business in the city | 
of To‘edo, County and State aforesaid, and | 


warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because — 





Special Premium Otter. 


To any reader sending us two new subscribers 
to the THE COMMONWEALTH we will send them 
prepaid either Whittier’s or Longfellow’s Gems 
| beautifully illustrated, price $2.50. 
| For one new subscriber, we will give Dr. Ed- 


| ward E. Hale’s book “How They Lived in Hamp- 


ton” or “My Friend the Boss,” price each $1.00 
To old subscribers renewing their subscription 
this month and mentioning this offer,we will send 
them free, postpaid, Dr. Edwara E. Hale's book, 
“The Man Without a Country,” price 50 cents, in 
cloth. Subscription price for THE COMMONWEALTH 
$2.50 per year. We club with all magazines. 
Harper’s Monthly, Weekly or Bazar and THE 
COMMONWEALTH, one year, $4.50 only. Arena, 
Forum and nearly all $5 magazines and THE 
COMMONWEALTH, one year, for $5 only. 

The above books will be sent upon receipt of 
publishers, price, prepaid. Address 


COMMONWEALTH PUB. CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Easy, 
Strong, 


Quick, 
Durable, 
is the 


Reminaton 


Standard 
_ Typewriter 


more so 


TO-DAY 


than ever before. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


15 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, 


Magazine 
Commercial 


| PRINTING 








H. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Mens Nobby Footwear. 


A Large Assortment of 


| LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin C€ 
Fine Shoes. 


1329 Washington Street, Boston. 


— on corner of Waitham St. 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
‘fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


I. EF. SWAN, 


CORNHILL, 
First Door from Washington Street. 


Burt & Co.'s (N. Y.) 


“ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Pheto-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


21 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 





sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, eS 
Weddi Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 

arranged in an artistic manner, to order, Orders Private School of Short Hand 
by mail, express or telegraph y Allied. 

Prices whee at lh those an ANS TIPBWHETING. 

wintees tae Sv se agtarday, f a Namber of pupils limited to 15. Thorough and careful 
Sunday will xe prempt aes instruction by an experienced a with highest 
Sanday aul ose F Soterdage, 0020 P. 4 references, 8 Akron Street, Rexbury, Mass. 
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Watches, Clocks and Jewelry 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham 
Watches, $20, $233, $24, $25, $238, $30. 

Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, $15, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silwer, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $9, $11, $13, $15. 

Gents’ Patent told Case Waltham 
Watches, $9, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8. $9, 
$10, $12, $15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Farly and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by making a smal!) deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 


1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
3238 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 3 Boviston St. 
void mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARKS. 





~ MAAK. 


CROCKER BROS. 
@e = Manufacturers and Retailers o . 
Silk and 
Derby Hats 
at 
Wholesale 
Prices. 
Silk Hats, $3, 4, 

5, 6. 
Derbys, $2, 2.50, 
3, 3.50. 
Also Silk Hats Made Fashionable, $2.50. 


35 PROVINCE ST. 





Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 


has been many times the death warrant of the 
patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 
of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to 
get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 
heart of man or woman, when for the first time 
they are told by their physician that the lump 
upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut, isa 
pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give auy diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Institute, 76 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 


Go at once to 


| with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 


the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
to atonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or {organ. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
humors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
earried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
large. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, anc 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
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DR. JAEGER ’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
ROSTON AGENTS, 


LL. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 




















HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


and externally which completely removes the 
| growth and eradicates the polson trun the system 
| forever. Patients who have 
| incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
lally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 


75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. The doctor will 
| also be pleased to answer any correspondence 


been pronounced 





concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 
following sworn testimonial of from a ladywho has 
been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inguiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of % G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young ledy of excellent family, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me very much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. Ihe other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great pain and inconvenience. I 
| consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 

hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
| large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
| told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
| for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
| except by the use of the knife. It was very large 

weighing over seven pounds, and was two 

growths, one on the right side and one on the 
| left side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
| They told me also that my chances of surviving 
| the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
| shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 








my only chance for life, but my family was very 
° “ * | much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


Opposite the Common.) 


| I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
| which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
| size, causing me much trouble. 


heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 





All Garments Made by Us Will be 


REDAITGL & FTESSE 


FREE OF CHARGE 


FOR ONE 





By this the garment will always appear new | do for sufferers like myself. | am afraid that I 
and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost | never can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
its or’ gina st | lief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 
Pants t& FOU eo cendeccccccccccccesnoc< $5.50 | der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
Suitings rder in the latest novelties....25.00 | now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 
OVETCORIS.«---++ eee reeeeenereceees sone cone -25.00 | good meals a day, when before | could take 


If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
sonable prices and appear neat and 
Stylish, take the above into consid- 


eration. 


YEAR. 


suffered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
| them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 
| that hehad a much better way of removing the 
growth with the use only of simple botanical 
| remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment wassimple. | 
| took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 
| night and morning. 
ing it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
in four months and a half it went entirely away; 
and the cure was accomplished without the use 
ofthe tnife or poison in any form. In giving 
this testimonial to the public 1 do so because I 
want wpe me | to know what Dr. Solomon can 
e 


| food only in a liquid form. 


it could be cured. 


as 
{ believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 


H. N EWMAN & SON | Commonwealth of Marsachusette, Suffolk, ss. 





Opp. Ha k St. 53 Cambridge St. 
We are the on'y tailors in New England offer- 
g the ab nd DCeMEents, 


' 


the above-named Jennie Bele 
d subscribed the above statement before me. 
» B, Coogan, Notary Public, 


My father and | 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were | 


In less than two weeks after | 


I now sleep weil 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- | 
cians who bad examined me, regaruing this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 
When informed that the tumor 
| had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
being very much surprised, as he did not 


Boston, Aug. 25,1891. Then naliy appeared 
: ~ and o> one Communications confidential. 
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CANCERS AND TUMORS TRENONT TURKISH BATHS, 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 


Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Bath, 
Largestin Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling Apartments. 

The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 

Hours for Bathert: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 
hours for Gentlemen. 

LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 

OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 
Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 p. m., including } 5 
use of room till 7 a. m.,} $1. 50. 


Five minutas walk from all the depots. 
ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 
HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy con- 


dition. Improves the appetite, 
Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED Br 


J, J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham St., 
LYNN, MASS. 
IIORSEMEN I 


If You Want Infallible Remedies, Use 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


The Most Complete Line in the World. 

POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail ia 
the Foot, Scratches, Thrush, etc. Cuts proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00. 


RESTORATIVE, for Coughs, Indigestion, 
Blood Purifying,etc. Absolutely pure. Price, 
5c. for full pound package. 

WORM POWDERS. 

COLIC CURE. 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c. 

FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, ete. Price, 50c. 

HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, as well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofs in five weeks. Price, 50c. 


POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, 


Price, 50c. per ox. 


Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, ete, 
Price, 5O0c. 
LEG WASH, for trotting horses. Price, 


$2.00 per galion. 


Sent to any part of the U. S., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 


PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Maas., U. 8. A. 


“Massage and Vapor Baths ~~ 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 
vous and Chronte Diseases. 


DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 
33 BOYLSTON ST., "ROSTON, MASS. 
Office Hours, 10 a.m. to 9 p. m. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy. 
brain and nervous diseases in a)! their torms. e only 
paralytic institute In the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN DAILY FROM OA. M. 


to5 P.M. 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. 
you nothing. 
| Weakness, + 
, young aod middle-aged men resulting from indis 
eretions, is conceded to be the best. Write us. 


BOSTON MEDICAL Sunese, 
86 Court 8t., cor. Howard, D, 


Five cents worth usually | 


It will cost 
Our method of treating Sexual 
srmatorrhwa, and all diseases of 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


FITTED BOXES. 


OIL COLORS. 


FITTED BOXES. 
WATER COLORS, 


CRAYONS AND PASTELS. 
DRAFTING INSTRUMENTS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


82 and 84 Washington Street. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.20 
LIABILITING........--..... 18,078 te ete 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT licles 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 7 _ 
Annual Cash distributions are 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
wm. B. TURNER, Asst. -Sec. 








paid upon all 





GRIFFITH’S CO. | 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and Sugnoved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in & most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naphtha cleansing. 

Send postal for team to call. Upwards ot 
40 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send al) orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


| Telephone No. 531-2. 





WE ARE THE LEADERS | 


| IN GOOD WORK 
ano 






! 
7 UNSURPASSED. 
DOMESTIC FINISH. . 
HIGH POUSH. ALL HANDWORK 


SERB Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: 20 da 8. No pay till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHENG, Lebanon,Ohio. 


YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is faint, your head 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
human diseases. 

The Indian Doctor A. P. Bozzarro’s Biood Purifier will eure 
you If you have not commenerd to spit blood, Price, one 
Gollar per buttle, 6 for B56. Send at once while there is yet 
time. All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, etc., in- 
santly removed by his Indian Ground Hog Ot. Price, 
cents. Your children who piek their nose, Jump in their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, uleers, Meh, eezema, cured by using 
indian Salve. Price, 25 cents perbox. Cough Syrup, 4) cents 
per bottle, for colds. coughs, asthma, ete 

Allthe above medicines sent to any address at above prices 
by A. P. Bozza nee direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR'S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont 8t., Boston, 
Mass. Ali diseases treated. Consultation FREE. 


On 
Your 
Ticket 
to 
JU DSON’S personally conducted Overland Ex- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through 
from Boston to Chicago, Ogden, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, via ver and Kio Grande R. 
R., the Scenic Line of the World. Leave Boston 
- every Tuesday. Each excursion in charge of an 
efficient and gentiemanly manager. For rates, 


berths, etc., call on or address J. C. JUDSON & 
OU,, 7 Washington street, Boston, 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ 


“MATCH LESS’” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL ‘AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 

Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
keval Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


c ee 


Eruptions « of the Skin. 
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abi See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. Z 
No Need Suffering or Being Z 
Disfigured. C. S. NORRIS & CO., Z 
SOLE AGENTS, Z 
LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. ist TREMONT STREET. 181 7 
, 100 Pianos to select from, tncludiug Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. Z 
F Pure Spruce Gum and Extracts of UIALLLLL TALL LALLLALL LLL LLULLDLLLDULLDLLLLDLLLDLL LLL DULDDLLLLULLOLLL 
plants have produced an Ointment — 
THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 
The trial of Lapy Poor’s OINTMENT 
will convince the sufferer that there is a THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
Balm for all aches and pains. PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
Old UWleers will yield to this remedy. THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 





Boils, Carbuncles, Swellings, 1! 


OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 


F > ean by promptly cured 
Tn a! BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPARY. 
For Piles, stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals all ulcers and ulcerating BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANY,COMPANY. 
wags ose se tnd ae RR APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 


TO THE SOCIETY’S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, GENERAL AGENT EQUITAD.F 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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A ‘A CONDENSED FOOD 


A SEVERE Influenza, or “La Grippe,” NOTICE. 


ATTACK OF 
Al leaves the System in a The TONIC and NUTRIENT, will 
Le a ee We have sold our 1307 Tremont Street Store, 


alleviate the feeling of lassitude and 


depression and tone up both body and mind to their normal state. Ask your and bought of the Assignee The Old 
Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M. D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: 








*“T am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with a food HATH BR KEMP 
“of a highly nutritive quality, [ have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill 3 2 ; 
“that place as your BOVININE.” Store, and are selling the stock at prices ranging 





a ~—|from 10C. TO $2.00 per pair, which is about 
MOST EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 25 cents on the Dollar. Comments unnecessary. 


5 sl BUY NOW. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME. 


Parquetry Floors and Wood Carpets, ©: 7 MooaR sxoE co. 


1080 and 1092 Dts soeslmi Street. 
INLAID HARDWOOD FLOORS. si i 


NEW STYLES. wewprcss| A. LUDLA Vi, 


ORIGINAL WITH US AND NEVER BEFORE OFFERED. Importer and Dealer i in All *Kinds 


Borders for Rugs in Unlimited Variety. Also Hardwood Cover- 
BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


ing for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Enlarged Catalogue. 
Fine Young Parrots, 


Measurements Taken and Estimates Rendered Free of Cost. 
5.00 each. 








BOUGHTON & LINVILLE, 


201 Tremont Street, Boston. YOUNG MALE CANARIES, $2.25 EACH. BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 


ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE, 119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. 











Easy as an Old Shoe "THE CRAWFORD SHOE 

a & 

We ee Mame excrosrveLy rom Guwr: EME. 
. 611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stoves: s‘creces:. sc. sosextntesses we ac 
Depot; {82 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5S Main St. (Charlestown 

Distvict, }sBoston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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